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A  PATRIOTIC  PARROT. 

Tiieri:  was,  in  1847,  on  the  Forum  of  Rome  a 
shoemaker  who,  instead  of  a  second  boy,  kept  a 
parrot  of  the  variety  called  Jack,  —  a  fine  bird, 
with  an  ash-brown  coat,  pearled  and  splendid,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  tail  of  magnificent  red,  flecked  by  some 
snow-white  featherlets,  while  its  beak  tvas  a  black 
glory  flanked  by  a  pair  of  golden  eyes  in  candid 
setting.  It  was  a  young  fellow  of  a  presentable 
outside ;  but  we  must  never  judge  from  appearances. 
Well-fed,  yet  ill-bred.  Jack  seemed  to  have  learned 
nothing  beyond  the  words  “  Maccheroni  ”  and  “  Bir- 
boni,”  in  uttering  which  he  was  not  very  particular 
about  either  time  or  company ;  and,  indeed,  his 
cries  often  made  ambulant  merchants  and  Jesuits 
turn  their  heads  to  see  whom  they  were  called  by. 
Yet  there  was  more  in  him ;  and  the  workshop  of 
his  master  being  in  the  front  of  the  house,  as  is  the 
habit  in  Italy,  the  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  latent  powers  of  language  was  not  lost  upon  his 
wondering  attention.  For  a  while,  however,  times 
were  comparatively  quiet,  and  Jack  as  well  as  the 
padrone,  though  suspected  of  honesty  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  could  lead  an  undisturbed,  humdrum  life  of 
blessings  received  without  thanks.  But  circum¬ 
stances  soon  changed,  et  nos  mntamur  in  Ulis.  There 
came  the  days  when  the  world  was  amazed  at  the 
appearance  of  a  popular  Pope,  the  ideal  of  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Gioberti,  and  “  Viva  Pio  Nono  !  ”  was 
the  cry  everywhere,  —  most  so  on  the  Forum.  Our 
narrot  listened  to  it  with  evident  astonishment 
Next  he  looked  like  a  student  of  Sanscrit  trying 
to  spell  some  puzzling  syllables.  His  countenance 
grew  graver,  and  his  ocular  wisdom  wider  at  every 
sliout  from  urchins  in  the  place.  It  was  clear  that 
Emerson’s  degenerate  scholar  was  once  more  to  be 
illustrated  by  a  “  parrot  of  other  men’s  thinking,” 
who,  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  by  his  very  exist¬ 
ence,  is  “a  victim  of  society^.”  In  short,  Jack,  after 
a  few  days  of  ruminating  silence,  followed  by  some 
more  of  stealthy  readings  and  jerking  application  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  surrendered  himself  to 
tlie  tide  of  popular  credulity,  and  one  morning,  not 
without  some  slight  stuttering  or  final  hesitation 
certainly,  broke  out  in,  or  rather  joined,  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  cry  *•  Viva  Pio  Nono  !  ”  'Phe  cobbler  looked  up 
from  the  work,  a  cardinal’s  slippers  in  band,  and 
nodded  assent  with  his  shoeing-horn.  Thus  arc 
carried  away  man  and  animal  by  the  waves  of  rev¬ 
olution,  as  would  say  those  sober  folks  who  can 
always  compromise  matters  with  any  government, 
be  it  ever  so  vile.  Silly  bird !  why  could  you  not 
stek  to  your  birbonif  —  the  best,  the  most  apposite 


parola,  at  all  times,  under  any  circumstances,  al¬ 
ways  understood,  yet  never  taken  offence  at  by  the 
people  to  whom  it  applies,  so  long  as  it  be  not  point¬ 
edly  personal. 

I  have  seen  murderers  and  traitors  —  some  of 
them  have  been  hanged  since;  other's  are  still  in 
power,  and  near  a  throne  of  some  sort  —  enjoy  the 
striking  earnestness  with  which  they  were  called 
“  rogues !  rogues !  ”  by  parrots  that  seemed  to  know 
them  remarkably  well,  and  spoke  in  the  convincing 
harsh  tone  of  discerning  certainty ;  yet  they  never 
winced  at  the  apostrophe.  But  heedless  creatures 
won’t  stay  on  the  saie  side  of  truth-telling,  and 
hence  they  are  sued  for  libel  or  get  shot,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Poor  Jack  found  that  out  to  his  cost,  and 
in  a  shoemaker’s  shop,  too,  where  he  ought  to  have 
taken  the  classic  hint  about  forms,  —  ne  sutor  tUtra 
crepidam.  Nay,  there  was  warning  for  him  in  an 
historic  fact  of  a  still  more  eloquent  and  almost 
ancestral  authority.  Plinlus  tells  that  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  a  young  raven  flew  out  of  its  nest  on 
the  temple  of  Castor,  and  down  into  the  workshop 
of  an  opposite  cobbler.  Here  it  was  taken  care  of, 
and  taught  to  fetch  customers  by  flying  to  the  Fo¬ 
rum  every  morning,  and,  perched  on  the  tribune, 
cheer  thence  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  next  Germani- 
cus  and  Drusus,  and,  last,  the  people  of  Rome.  We 
may  imagine  what  a  favorite  it  was  with  all.  But 
it  had  one  enemy,  —  the  shop  opposite  to  its  mas¬ 
ter’s.  It  was  killed  by  that  rival  shoemaker.  He 
was,  of  course,  slain  by  the  popxdus  liomanus,  while 
his  victim  had  magnificent  funerals,  with  negroes  to 
carry  its  mortal  remains,  and  with  flute-players  to 
surround  its  wreath-loaded  rogus  on  the  Appian 
roa<l.  But,  after  all,  how  many  of  us  do  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  immortality  of  that  famous  raven  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  it  —  let  alone  the 
envious  neighbor,  the  other  immortal  of  the  story  — 
if  it  had  kept  to  crowing  and  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  the  augurs?  Our  Jack  remained  blind  to  the 
teachings  of  history  ami  family  tradition,  and  con¬ 
sulted  nothing  beyond  the  sweets  of  a  rising  reputa¬ 
tion  and  deceitful  popularity.  But  I  am  anticipat¬ 
ing.  To  return  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  tragic 
event  The  year  1848  arrived.  The  Pope  es¬ 
caped.  The  Eternal  City  resounded  with  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  preparations  for  defensive  war.  “  Viva  la 
Repubblica !  ”  is  the  universal  cry  everywhere,  and 
most  so  on  the  Forum,  where  a  pennanent  meeting 
of  people  receives,  makes,  spreads,  and  cheers  the 
news  of  the  moment.  “  Viva  Pio  Nono !  ”  stam¬ 
mers  the  slow-minded  bird,  wildly  gazing  at  the 
sonorous  novelty.  “  Viva  la  Repubblica,  you  stupid !” 
roared  the  frightened  shoemaker,  accompanying  the 
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enunciation  of  his  sentiments  by  a  leathery  blow  at 
the  reactionary  skull  Thus  ca|mcitated,  Jack  sank 
into  mutism  tor  a  few  days.  Like  Campbell’s  par¬ 
rot  at  “Mulla’s  shore,” 

lie  acoMed,  laughed,  and  epokc  no  more. 

Now  and  then  he  would  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at 
^he  gloomy  countenance  of  the  masU-r,  and  once, 
only  once,  he  woulil  even  hazard  a  “  Viva  —  ” ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  stuck  in  his  throat.  The 
angry  look  and  moving  hand  of  the  cobbler  were 
too  much  for  his  freeiloin  of  speech.  Yet  he  could 
not  hold  his  tongue  forever,  and,  indeed,  was  mut¬ 
tering  something  whole  d.ays  long,  till  better  reason, 
and  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  new  sound,  had 
taught  him  the  altered  phrase  of  popular  feeling. 
And  “  Viva  la  Repubblica  !  ”  cried  he  at  last,  with 
perfect  confidence,  and  exultingly.  And  the  shoe¬ 
maker  became  an  officer  in  the  National  Guard. 
All ’s  well  that  ends  well.  This  wise  adage  was  lost 
sight  of  altogether  by  this  careless  couple.  The 
cannon  roars.  The  shells  of  Oudinot  are  making 
invalids  of  statues  which  time  and  barbarians  have 
respected.  Lugele  Veneres  cupirlinesque,  —  the 
French  civilizers  are  coming.  The  sons  of  the 
great  revolution,  the  soldiers  of  the  Gallic  com¬ 
monwealth,  are  destroving  the  Italian  revolution, 
the  Roman  republic,  the  capital  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  invader.  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  are  homeless 
again.  “  Order,”  the  silence  of  death,  reigns  in  the 
lifeless  streets,  yet  one  shrill  voice  is  still  heard  cry¬ 
ing  louder  than  ever,  “  Viva  la  Repubblica  !  ”  And 
it  is  the  voice  of  poor  Jack.  And  the  ex-officer 
seconds  it  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  bent  moodily  over 
a  piece  of  corduroy.  The  noise  of  the  Forum, 
which  might  have  taught  other  words  to  our  hero, 
being  silenced,  the  rebellious  note  is  constantly 
heard,  and  collects  more  and  more  people  to  cheer 
k.  The  public  sentiment  of  subdued  Rome  fimls 
issue  through  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  The  patriotic 
bird  is  fed  with  sweetmeats,  and  its  master  is  over¬ 
loaded  wth  commissions.  Both  stand  firm  by  their 
principles.  So  much  anarchical  obstinacy  could 
not,  however,  be  tolerated  by  the  restored  regiment 
of  the  priests,  who  were  to  revel  in  eighteen  more 
years  of  misrule  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
flag,  which  they  evidently  expected  would  wave  for¬ 
ever  in  their  service  from  Castel  Sant  Angelo.  The 
shoemaker  was  informed  by  the  papal  police  that  he 
is  made  responsible  for  the  further  good  conduct  of 
the  parrot,  which,  indeed,  was  ordei^  to  change  its 
tune  within  forty-eight  hours,  under  the  penalty  of 
strangulation.  It  was  objected  in  vain  that  Jack 
would  not  be  forced  to  speak  as  he  did  not  feel,  and 
that,  at  all  events,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  him  to  learn  another  cry,  —  the  only  way  to 
supersede  the  old  one,  —  at  such  a  short  term  of 
notice. 

The  clerical  authorities  were  inexorable.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Martyrdom  is  a  hard  bread  ;  the 
cobbler  had  no  fancy  for  it.  Hence,  next  morning  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  conversion 
of  Jack  to  faith  in  the  Pope,  or  at  least  to  silence 
about  the  past  and  future.  It  was  a  desperate  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  gallant  bird  would  neither  repu¬ 
diate  its  principles  nor  hold  its  tongue.  It  withstood 
both  coaxing  and  blows  most  nobly,  and  when, 
under  the  impression  of  some  especially  butting  ar¬ 
guments  from  its  master,  it  remained  dumfound- 
ered  for  a  little  while ;  the  returning  sense  of  self- 
respect  made  it  scream  the  more,  as  if  it  felt 
kshamed  of  a  momentary  vacillation  in  fidelity  to 


truth  and  its  profession.  The  last  hour  of  the  fatal 
term  was  running  down.  The  shoemaker  tried  his 
powers  of  jarsuasion  once  more.  The  dialogue  of 
this  final  lesson  formed  the  closing  scene  in  this  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  the  Psittacidae.  It  was  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  melancholy  efl'ect :  — 

Cobbler.  “  Viva  Pio  Nouo  !  ” 

Jack'.  “  Viva  la  Ri^pubblica  !  ” 

Cobbler  (inenacinfjly).  “  ‘  Viva  Pio  Nono  !  ’  yon 
blockhead !  Can’t  you  see  you  bring  ruin  over 
of  us  y  ” 

Jack  {cleaning  his  fine  beak).  “  Repub  —  ” 

Cobbler  (beseechingly).  “Now  then,  caro  coco, 

‘  Viva  Pio  Nono!  ’  ” 

The  paiTot  was  silent,  immersed  in  profound  eop- 
tation,  made  more  eiiqffiatic  by  a  sideway  move¬ 
ment  and  the  rolling  of  its  eyeballs  as  if  in  ecstasy. 
Then,  muttering  something  in  its  vernacular,  it 
stepped  forth  deliberately,  turned  its-  head  slanting¬ 
ly,  and  said,  in  a  determinate,  earnest  tone  of  emo¬ 
tional  lioarseness,  “  Viva  Maccheroni !  ” 

“Brjivo,  Jack!  bravo!”  shouted  the  shoemaker, 
transported  with  jov  at  this  sign  of  returning  good 
sense  in  his  pet.  ft  was  certainly  a  sign  of  victory 
over  dangerous  habits  of  speech.  Jack  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  thinking  of  his  pre-revolutionary  days 
of  innocent  ignorance.  At  this  promising  moment 
two  pontifical  policemen  appeared  at  the  iloor. 

“  Viva  Pio  Nono  !”  prompted  the  cobbler,  hope¬ 
fully. 

“  Viva  la  Repubblica !  Birbanti !  ”  cried  Jetek,  at 
the  very  top  of  its  voice. 

The  next  moment  it  became  silent  forever,  —  a 
corpse. 

Et  omnia  noctis  crant.  \ 

THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF.  i 

BY  MISS  TIIACKEBAY,  [ 

ADTBOR  or  “THI  STOHT  Of  KUZAIKTH.’’  ! 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

FUMTAIXE  TO  THE  KE3CUE. 

In  the  absence  of  his  wife,  poor  Fontaine  had  j 
been  making  mischief  at  home ;  he  had  let  out  j 
Dick’s  secret  to  Madame  de  Tracy,  who  happened  j 
to  meet  him  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  cure’s  ' 
house  with  his  pai^erasscs,  as  he  called  them,  in  his 
hands.  She  had  been  transacting  some  business  | 
with  the  lace-makers  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and 
had  walked  home  with  him,  talking  of  one  thing  and 
another,  little  thinking  as  she  went  along  that  this 
was  the  last  of  their  many  gossips.  Madame  de 
Tracy  listened  with  interest  to  Fontaine,  who  was 
speaking  of  his  wife,  and  saying  how  happy  he  was, 
how  good  she  was,  how  charmingly  she  bore  with 
the  small  peculiarities  of  a  tender  and  excellent  but 
over-anxious  and  particular  mother. 

“  My  nephew  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  Madame 
Merard  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  him,”  said  the 
countess,  laughing.  “  I  know  she  is  a  little  difficult 
at  times.” 

“  She  is  a  person  of  great  experience,”  said  Fon¬ 
taine,  “  and  one  cannot  blame  her,  madamc,  for  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  a  usual  way  the  acquaintance  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  young  man  of  the  world  is  not  desirable  for  a 
young  wife  in  Catherine’s  position.  She  might  be 
tempted  to  draw  comparisons, — but  of  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  —  Monsieur  Butler  is  engaged,” 
and  here  poor  Fontaine  suddenly  stopped  short  and 

looked  Madame  de  Tracy  in  the  face . “  Yon 

did  not  know  it,”  he  said;  “  I  have  forgotten  myself. 
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_ ujiidame,  I  entreat  you  to  ask  no  more,  —  let  my 

words  be  buried  in  oblivion.” 

He  might  have  known  that  Madame  de  Traey,  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world,  wiis  the  last  person  to 
comply  with  such  a  request  She  asked  a  hundred 
questions,  she  plied  him  in  every  way.  She  never 
rested  for  one  instant  until  she  finally  e.xtraeted  poor 
Rcine’s  name  from  her  victim.  Her  next  pnxieecl- 
ing  was  to  rush  off  to  the  farm  in  a  state  of  inde¬ 
scribable  agitation.  Petitpere  was  plodding  about 
in  comj)any  with  his  friend  Barbeau,  the  wisps  of 
stniw  lianging  from  their  wooden  sabots.  Together 
they  i>okud  the  pigs,  ins{>euted  their  barns,  examined 
the  white  horse's  lame  loot.  The  apparition  of  the 
countess  took  them  by  surprise,  but  old  Chretien 
courteously  replied  to  all  Madame  de  Tracy’s  iigi- 
tated  questions.  Heine  was  absent.  She  would  re¬ 
turn  next  day,  —  offered  her  refreshment,  a  little 
bread-and-butter  after  her  walk,  a  little  milk, — would 
she  not  rest  'I  She  was  tired,  would  she  not  permit 
him  to  send  her  home  on  Annette,  who  should  be 
instantly  saddled '{  for  the  weather  was  threatening, 
and  .Ts  he  spoke  the  storm  which  Fontaine  had  pre¬ 
dicted  broke.  So  Madame  de  Tracy  hatl  to  wait 
for  shelter  at  the  farm,  and  meanwhile  the  little  par¬ 
ty  of  excursionists  had  not  yet  reached  home.  The 
carriage  was  waiting  at  the  station,  and  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets,  Bayeux  looked  black, 
and  then  again  suddenly  lighted  by  gleams  from  the 
setting  sun,  the  window-j)anes  blazed  here  and 
there,  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  presently 
clouds  came  spreading  and  hid  the  pale  gold,  and 
the  rain  began  to  pour  upon  the  roacls  and  hedges, 
by  the  stunted  fruit-trees,  upon  the  wide  fields  which 
spread  to  the  sea  ;  and  soon  the  mists  came  creep¬ 
ing  up,  and  hid  the  distant  glimpses  of  the  sea  and 
the  hills. 

They  were  all  tired  .and  silent,  and  sjmke  little  on 
the  way  back.  Baptiste  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  chateau,  when  the  carriage  drove  up  through 
the  gusts  of  rain.  “  MaUame  lias  not  yet  returned 
from  the  village,”  he  said.  “  She  has  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  ;  she  wishes  the  carriage  to  go  for  her  to  Le- 
febvre’s  cottage.  The  poor  wife  is  in  great  trouble ; 
he  has  not  yet  returned.  They  say  the  boat  has 
been  si^en  making  for  the  port.” 

“  Ah,  poor  woman  1  ”  said  Madame  Fontaine  with 
an  ache  in  her  heart.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  and 
rain  came  blowing  in  her  face,  .and  Baptiste  stag¬ 
gered  under  the  great  umbrella  which  he  was  hold- 
mg  over  Mrs.  Beamish  as  she  alighted. 

Hick  had  got  down  too,  but  he  sprang  into  the 
carriage  again  when  he  found  that  De  Tracy  did 
not  get  off  the  box,  but  was  buttoning  up  his  coat 
imd  preparing  to  go  on.  “  Good  by,”  said  Cather¬ 
ine  Beamish,  and  then  the  carriage  set  off  .again. 
The  horses  went  with  a  sudden  swiftness,  and  pres¬ 
ently  they  came  in  sight  of  a  brown  sea  tossing 
fiercely  in  the  twilight  Tracy  stood  up  upon  the  box, 
and  tried  to  make  out  something  of  the  boat ;  but 
the  wind  blew  his  hat  off  into  the  carriage,  and  he 
could  see  nothing.  The  wind  had  changed'  since 
the  morning,  and  was  now  blowing  in  fierce  gusts 
fi'om  the  northwest.  They  passed  the  wayside  cros.s, 
upon  which  the  wet  garlands  were  swinging  to-and- 
Iro ;  the  wet  was  dripping  upon  the  stony  steps  ;  the 
mists  were  thickening  behind  it.  Catherine  could 
hardly  believe  that  this  was  the  sunshiny  place 
where  she  had  parted  from  her  husband  in  the 
morning.  Then  they  passed  the  church,  .and  the 
dark-looking  gates  of  the  presbytery,  over  which 
the  bushy  branches  were  swinging  and  creaking ; 


and  then  they  came  at  last  to  Lefebvre’s  cottage 
which  stood  by  Itself  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  street.  Here  Jean  pulled  up,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  be  there.  There  was  the  sound  of  an  infant’s 
voice  screaming  within,  and  at  last  two  or  three  lit¬ 
tle  frightened  children  came  crowding  round  the 
door,  and  peeped  out  and  ran  away.  “  Ils  sont  alld 
voire,”  one  little  girl  said  at  last ;  and  the  countess 
was  gone  too,  she  told  them,  in  reply  to  Catherine’s 
questions. 

The  rain  fell  with  soaking  force.  The  child  in¬ 
side  the  cottage  went  on  crying  in  piercing  sad 
tones,  forlorn,  helpless,  deserted.  Jean  looked  in. 
“  It  is  on  the  floor,  poor  little  wretch !  ”  he  said. 

“  Please  let  me  out,”  Catherine  cried  suddenly ; 
“  that  poor  little  baby !  I  know  it.  I  will  wait 
here  for  Madame  de  Tracy,  if  you  will  tell  my  hus¬ 
band  where  I  iun,  and  ask  him  to  come  for  me  pres¬ 
ently.” 

“  ILul  we  not  better  take  you  home  ?  ”  said  Jean  ; 
“  how  will  you  get  back  ?  ” 

“  O,  Charles  does  not  mind  the  rain  ;  it  is  a  very 
little  way,”  Catherine  said.  “  I  must  stay  with  these 
children.” 

The  two  young  men  turned  .and  walked  away, 
with  the  empty  carriage  following,  as  Catherine  dis- 
apt)eared  into  the  cottage.  She  took  the  wailing 
child  into  her  arms,  and  throwing  a  few  branches 
of  colza  upon  the  fire,  she  sat  down  upon  a  low 
stool,  and  tried  to  warm  it  and  comfort  it  by  the 
blaze.  It  was  a  long  dark  room,  with  the  usual 
oaken  cupboard  and  the  deep  chimney  of  those 
parts,  like  the  chimneys  In  our  own  cottages.  The 
wind  shook  the  window-panes,  and  the  slant  rain 
struck  against  it  as  It  fell ;  the  fire  seemed  to  make 
a  melancholy  and  fitful  glare,  every  now  and  then 
lighting  up  a  little  plaster  statuette  of  the  Virgin, 
ornamented  with  a  tiny  garland  of  artificial  flowers. 
The  kitchen  was  in  confusion  :  chairs  pushed  about, 
the  spinning-shuttle  lying  on  the  floor.  Catherine 
noticed  It  all  when  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
darkness ;  for  little  light  came  from  the  window,  and 
she  had  asked  the  children  to  close  the  door.  They 
were  standing  round  her  now,  staring  in  amazement. 
One  of  them  who  h.ad  not  seen  her  before  thought 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  lady  from  heaven,  who  had  come 
to  quiet  the  baby.  As  she  hushed  the  wailing  baby, 
.she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  her  sweet  little 
dark  head  was  bent  thoughtfully  as  one  thing  after 
another  very  far  away  from  the  cottage  came  into 
her  mind.  Every  now  anil  then  the  baby  gave  a 
little  appealing  moan  ;  but  after  a  time  it  dropped 
off  to  sleej)  in  the  folds  of  the  cashmere  shawl. 
Now  and  then  Catherine  would  think  she  heard  a 
step,  and  imagined  it  might  be  Fontaine  coming  to 
fetch  her ;  but  no  one  came  for  a  very  long  time,  — 
so  at  least  it  seemed  to  her. 

When  the  door  did  open  at  last  it  was  old  Nanon 
who  appeared,  slowly  hobbling  in  from  the  storm 
outside,  and  staring  and  blinking  with  her  odd 
bloodshot  eyes.  A  little  rush  of  sleet  seemed  to 
burst  in  with  her,  and  the  baby  set  up  a  fresh  moan¬ 
ing.  The  old  woman  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see 
Catherine  there. 

“  I  came  back  to  look  to  the  children,”  she  said. 
“If  I  had  known  you  were  here  I  should  have 
stayed  down  below.  They  can’t  get  the  boat  round 
the  point.  Isabcau  has  gone  to  the  Chapel  of  our 
Lady  to  pray  for  their  safety.  That  child  wants 
fooil.”  Ajid  going  to  a  cupboard  she  poured  some 
milk  Into  a  cup,  and  gave  it  to  the  baby.  The 
other  children  clamored  round  her,  but  Nanon 


pushed  them  away.  Then  she  pulled  the  wheel 
with  trembling  haste  up  to  the  fire,  and  began  to 
spin  as  if  from  habit,  mumbling  and  looking  at  the 
door.  “  They  will  bring  us  news,”  she  said.  “  M. 
le  Maire  is  on  the  plage,  and  M.  de  Tracy  and  the 
countess.  Ah,  it  is  not  the  first  time  they  have 
gone  down.  .  .  .  Look  at  my  wheel;  there  it  is, 
forty  years  old.  Many  things  have  happened  since 
it  first  began  to  turn.” 

“  How  many  thousand  times  it  must  have  turned !” 
Catherine  said. 

“  Ah,  madame,  many  a  time  I  have  sat  up  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get  bread  to  put  into  my 
children’s  mouths,  after  my  poor  defunct  man’s 
death.  They  used  to  cry  sometimes  because  I  had 
no  food  to  give  them.  But  M.  le  Curd  was  Very 
good  to  me.  ‘  Courage,  my  poor  girl,’  he  said ;  and 
he  made  a  guete  of  four  iirancs  for  me.  That  was 
one  day  when  I  had  nothing  in  the  house.” 

Catherine  shivered  iis  she  listened  to  the  sad  old 
voice  complaining  of  the  troubles  of  bygone  years. 
She  began  to  long  to  get  away,  —  to  be  at  home. 
The  place  seemed  unutterably  sad.  The  baby  was 
asleep  by  this  time.  She  listened  to  the  sound  of 
the  rain  pattering  without,  of  the  fire  blazing  fit¬ 
fully,  of  the  wheel  turning.  The  elder  children 
had  begun  a  little  game  with  a  broom  in  a  corner, 
and  were  laughing  over  it.  Old  Nanon  span  on. 
“  Ah,  what  trouble  I  have  had !  ”  she  was  mum¬ 
bling.  “  My  ‘  petiot,’  he  was  only  ten,  — so  gentle, 
80  obedient.  Listen  that  I  may  tell  you.  He  went 
out  with  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  and  about 
the  time  1  was  expecting  them,  I  went  into  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house,  and  she  said,  ‘  My  poor  Nanon,  will  you 
spin  two  pounds  of  flax  ?  ’  But  I  said,  ‘  No,  I  had 
to  repair  the  “  camiche  ”  of  my  husband.  He  would 
want  a  dry  one  when  he  came  home;  and  I  was 
arranging  a  pretty  little  pair  of  sabots  for  my 
petiot.’  This  is  what  Marion  said  to  me;  ‘Per¬ 
haps  he  may  never  Avant  them,  my  poor  Nanon.' 
And  then  I  looked  up,  and  I  saw  that  more  people 
had  come  in.  ‘  Qui  se  mouchiaient,’  said  the  old 
woman,  in  her  Norman  patois.  And  I  said  :  ‘  Lis¬ 
ten  to  me,  Marion ;  I  like  best  to  know  the  worst. 
I  have  lost  my  husband  ?  ’  Ah,  madame,  it  was 
not  my  husband  then :  my  husband  had  come  safe 
to  shore :  the  men  of  St.  Laurent  had  saved  him. 
But  my  petiot ;  he  was  holding  on  to  his  father  in 
the  water,  and  the  cravate  gave  way.  Ah,  I  have 
had  misfortune  in  my  time.”  .  .  .  And  old  Nanon 
went  on  spinning. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  door  opened,  and  the 
curd  of  the  village  came  in.  Catherine  started  up, 
holding  the  baby  to  her,  and  gave  a  little  cry.  She 
seemed  to  guess  instinctively  that  sorrow  was  at 
hand.  The  cure  advanced  to  meet  her  Avith  a  face 
full  of  compassion. 

“  My  poor  child,”  he  said,  “  come  home.  I  have 
come  to  letch  you  home.  There  has  been  an  acci¬ 
dent.” 

Catherine  said  nothing ;  she  put  the  child  quickly 
down,  and  pulled  her  shaAvl  over  her  head  as  they 
hurried  through  the  wet  street  in  the  storm  of  sleet 
and  wind.  It  seemed  to  Madame  Fontaine  that 
one  or  two  people  came  to  their  doors  and  looked 
at  them,  but  she  was  not  sure  ;  she  did  not  dare  to 
ask  what  had  happened ;  she  knew  without  being 
told,  somehow.  The  cure  was  holding  her  hand, 
and  hurrying  her  along  through  the  rain.  As  they 
came  out  upon  the  ascent  leading  to  the  chalet, 
Catherine  saw  a  crowd  of  people  down  below  upon 
the  shingle,  and  some  people  standing  in  the  little 


garden  in  front.  “  They  have  got  him  home,”  tlie 
cure  said.  “  Let  us  hurry,  my  poor  child ;  there  ia 
no  time  to  lose.” 

Catherine  gave  a  cry,  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  began  running  through  the.  rain.  The 
people  at  her  door  made  Avay  for  her ;  but  no  haste 
she  could  have  made  would  have  been  of  any 
avail. 

The  two  young  men  had  come  upon  the  beach 
just  as  the  other  boats  had  been  hauled  up  safe  and 
dry ;  the  men  were  waiting  to  give  a  helping-hand 
to  the  poor  Lefebvres,  Avhose  boat  —  La  Belle 
Marion  —  had  just  apjjeared  through  the  mist.  It 
Avas  endeaA'oring  to  round  a  little  promontory  Avliich 
jutted  out  into  the  sea  beyond  the  terrace  of  the 
chdlet,  and  Avhich,  with  the  rocks  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  village,  helped  to  form  a  small  har¬ 
bor  for  the  fishing-boats.  The  name  of  the  place 
came  from  this  little  natural  port.  There  Avere 
some  sunk  rocks  round  the  promontory  against 
Avhich  the  water  dashed  fiercely  at  all  times.  To¬ 
day  the  whole  horizon  was  upheaving  and  tossing 
in  the  twilight.  There  was  one  faint  gleam  in  the 
west  where  the  black  waves  were  tumbling  and 
where  clouds  seemed  to  be  shifting  and  tearing  be¬ 
hind  the  mist,  while  below  the  terrible  flushing  sea 
was  sobbing  in  pas.sionate  fury.  Each  time  the 
boat  attempted  to  Aveather  the  point  round  which 
it  had  to  pass  before  making  ibr  the  short*,  the 
shrieking  wind  and  the  great  throbbing  flood-tide 
drove  it  back  again  and  again ;  once  a  great  Avave 
came  rolling  from  afar,  gathering  strength  as  it  ap¬ 
proached,  and  completely  covered  the  poor  little 
laboring  bark. 

There  was  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  poor  women 
looking  on,  but  the  water  rolled  away,  and  the 
three  s,ailors  were  still  there,  fighting  for  their  lives 
upon  this  terrible  battle-field.  Two  or  thrt*c  of  the 
people  upon  the  beach  hurried  to  the  little  promon¬ 
tory  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  There  Avas 
only  standing-place  for  two  or  three.  Dick  and 
Fontaine  were  among  the  number.  Fontaine  Avas 
very  much  excited ;  he  gesticulated  vehemently, 
and  Avith  the  others  shouted  to  the  men ;  but  the 
wind  carried  their  voices  away.  The  storm  Avas  at 
its  height.  The  white  horses  were  dashing  against 
the  embankment  at  the  extremity  of  the  maiin’s 
little  garden,  and  the  spray  came  Avashing  over  the 
promontory.  The  wind  shrieked  like  a  human 
voice.  The  poor  little  boat  seemed  doomed;  in  its 
eflbrts  to  get  under  shelter  it  came  too  near  the  Avind, 
and  once  again  entirely  disappeared.  It  Avas  like  a 
miracle  to  the  lookers-on,  standing  helpless  on  the 
beach,  to  see  that  Avhen  it  emerged  a  second  time, 
bottom  upwards,  from  the  water,  the  three  men 
Avere  clinging  to  it  still;  but  it  only  rose  to  be 
drifted  rapidly  past  into  the  mist  by  the  furious  tide 
from  the  shore.  It  passed  only  some  tAventy  yards 
from  the  sand-bank  upon  which  they  Avere  standing, 
—  Fontaine  and  Dick,  and  the  tAvo  other  men. 

“  Good  heavens !  one  of  them  is  gone,”  said  Dick, 
beginning,  bjr  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  fasten  a  rope 
round  his  waist. 

Fontaine  pointed  to  an  object  floating  upon  a 
wave.  “  Look,”  said  he,  “  Avhat  is  that  ?  ”  and  as 
he  spoke,  in  his  excitement,  he  seized  a  rope,  and 
dashed  into  the  Avater  before  any  one  could  prevent 
him.  Poor  fellow,  it  was  only  a  barrel ;  and,  as  ho 
caught  at  it,  it  slipped  from  his  grasp.  There  came 
a  shriek  from  the  wind,  and  a  sudden  squall  of  rain, 
and  the  rope  came  slack  into  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  held  it.  “  He  has  let  go  the  rope,”  said  one  of 
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the  men,  horrified,  and  then,  somehow,  it  was  Dick, 
in  his  turn,  who  was  struggling  in  the  sea. 

It  was  a  strange  and  awful  moment  as  he  rose 
upon  the  great  roaring  wave  which  caught  him  off 
his  feet.  The  sky  seemed  to  fall  to  meet  him,  his 
heart  stootl  still,  chill  mountains  were  rising  and 
falling.  At  first  he  was  quite  conscious ;  he  could 
even  notice  a  long  string  of  black  seaweed  pass  be¬ 
fore  his  face.  Suddenly,  sooner  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected,  he  seemed  flung  with  a  dash  against  some 
floating  substance,  which  he  clutched;  the  water 
closed  over  his  head ;  and  then  they  began  to  pull 
the  rope  in  from  the  shore.  He  scarcely  knew  what 
he  was  grasping;  his  senses  seemed  to  fail;  stunned 
and  bewildered,  he  struggled  through  the  terrible 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Wlien  he  came  to 
himself  he  was  lying  on  the  shingle,  some  one  was 
pouring  brandy  down  his  throat,  and  some  one  else 
was  rubbing  his  hands. 

Richard  sat  up,  bewildered.  They  had  carried 
him  far  away  to  a  sheltered  place,  where  they  were 
less  exposed  to  the  storm ;  the  sea  was  roaring  still, 
but  the  fury  of  the  wind  had  abated.  As  he  looked, 
he  saw  that  some  people  were  carrying  away  the 
lifeless  form  of  a  man  upon  their  shoulders ;  a  woman 
with 'fluttering  garments,  and  a  child,  sobbing  in 
piteous  tones,  were  trudging  alongside. 

“Thank  God,”  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  flinging 
her  arms  round  Dick’s  neck;  while  Jean  nodded, 
and  put  up  his  brandy-flask. 

“  Ton  must  take  him  home  in  the  carriage,  mam¬ 
ma,”  said  Tr.acy ;  “  and  now  I  will  go  and  sec  how 
it  fares  with  my  poor  Fontaine.” 

How  it  fareil !  He  lay  quite  still  upon  his  bed, 
with  Tofo  still  sobbing  and  holding  his  h.and,  and 
the  old  Merards  coming  and  going  with  scared  white 
faces  and  with  remedies  that  were  not  wanted  now, 
for  he  would  suffer  no  more.  Some  terrible  blow 
in  the  water  had  stunned  him  to  death.  It  was  no 
living  man  that  poor  Dick  had  brought  to  shore. 
Poor  Fontaine  had  been  dashed  by  the  storm 
against  the  barrel  or  some  sunken  rock. 

Dear  simple  heart.  So  foolish,  so  absurd,  so  con¬ 
fident,  so  tender  and  thoughtful  for  others.  “  lie 
could  swim  like  a  fish,”  he  had  said  to  some  one. 
“It  was  not  for  him  to  remain  behind  when  others 
were  going  to  their  deaths.”  Ridicule  is  hushed, 
the  humble  are  crowned  with  good  things  when 
the  solemn  wave  which  cast  Fontaine  upon  the  un¬ 
known  shore  comes  for  each  in  turn.  Some  of  those 
who  had  laughed  at  his  odd  kindly  ways  were  wait¬ 
ing  outside  in  the  rain  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  — 
some  who  had  prayed  more  fervently,  felt  more 
deeply,  perhaps  realized  the  solemn  mysteries  of 
life  and  death  more  vividly,  than  this  simple  soul, 
were  awe-stricken  and  silent  as  they  thought  of  him 
now,  for  he  was  wiser  than  they.  Love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself  is  the  divine  law  of  life,  and  if  ever 
man  fulfilled  it  cheerfully,  unpretendingly,  it  was 
Fontaine.  He  had  done  his  task  gayly,  kindly,  un- 
grudgingly  ;  he  had  gone  his  way,  and  died  in  har¬ 
ness. 

Madame  do  Tracy  awoke  from  troubled  sleep  in 
great  agitation  and  depression  on  the  morning  after 
the  storm.  She  could  not  rest;  her  nerves  had 
been  greatly  shaken  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  the 
day  before,  by  the  sight  of  the  poor  little  widow’s 
terror  and  anguish.  The  good  chiitelaine  longed  to 
be  of  use  to  her ;  but  Catherine  had  begged  her  to 
go,  to  leave  her  alone. 

Poor  lady !  all  night  long  she  had  wondered,  re¬ 
proached  herself,  sorrowed  for  her  friend,  trembled, 


and  reproached  herself  again.  Madame  de  Tracy 
rose  at  last  from  her  uneasy  bed,  where  the  little 
sharp  points  of  conscience  were  piercing  the  down 
and  the  elastie  mattresses ;  she  went  to  one  of  the 
windows,  and  opened  it,  and  looked  out.  From 
this  window  she  could  see  the  chalet  far  away,  and 
a  bit  of  the  sea  and  of  the  be.ach,  upon  which  a 
light  w.os  burning,  and  she  saw  that  the  shingle  was 
quite  black  with  the  seaweed  which  the  night’s 
storm  had  cast  up.  The  chalet  looked  very  still ; 
no  one  seemed  moving,  but  presently  from  one  of 
its  upper  windows  there  came  a  light. 

Madame  de  Tracy  looked  at  it  with  a  pain  aching 
and  tugging  at  her  kind  old  heart ;  she  waited  for  a 
while,  and  then  rang  for  Barbe,  who  appeared  pres¬ 
ently,  bright  and  smiling,  with  white  cap-strings 
flying,  as  if  it  had  been  five  o’clo<-k  in  the  ailernoon 
instead  of  in  the  morning.  “  Barlw.  go  to  Mr. 
Richard’s  door  and  ask  him  how  he  feels.” 

“  Madame,  he  is  asleep,”  said  Barbe ;  “  his  door 
was  open  as  I  passed.” 

“  Asleep !  ah,  perhaps  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
him.  Tell  me,  is  any  one  stirring  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  I  think,  madamc,  that  M.  Ic  Comte  is  rising.” 

“  Barbe  1  go  and  knock  gently  at  his  door.  Ah, 
no;  prepare  niy  dressing  things  and  a  small  cup  of 
coffee,  and  one  ako  for  yourself.  I  want  you  to 
come  with  me  to  the  chalet.  I  must  go  and  sec 
after  that  poor  child.  Ah,  what  a  terrible  scene ! 
I  little  thought  when  they  sent  for  me  .  .  .” 

When  Barbe  and  her  mistress  rc.ached  the  village 
it  was  all  alive  with  early  voices.  The  morning 
after  the  storm  had  broken  with  brilliant  sunshine, 
although  great  mountains  of  clouds  still  hung  mid¬ 
air.  The  doors  were  open,  the  people  busily  coming 
and  going,  children  half-dressed  were  peeping,  the 
early  plants  in  the  gardens  were  bathed  in  bright¬ 
ness.  Even  Madame  Potier  was  at  her  unopened 
shop.  She  stared  at  Madame  de  Tracy,  who,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  appeared  in  public 
without  her  frizzy  curls. 

“  You  have  heard  the  news,  madame  ?  "  she  cried. 
“  They  came  back  in  the  night.  They  managed  to 
get  on  shore  at  St.  Laurent!  It  is  a  miracle!” 
From  the  steep  ascent  to  the  chi'ilet  hladame  de 
Tracy  could  see  the  figures  crowding  down  below 
like  ants,  to  clear  away  the  great  piles  of  black 
seaweed,  and  gather  the  harvest  which  the  storm 
had  cast  up  upon  the  shore.  Nanon  had  her  hotle 
full  of  the  long  hanging  fringes :  carts  heaped  with 
the  fluttering  ribbons  slowly  rolled  away.  Poor 
Catherine,  too,  saw  the  sight,  looking  out  at  early 
dawn,  and  languidly  wondering  what  the  bright 
lights  moving  here  and  there  upon  tlie  beach  could 
mean.  M’erc  they  watching  as  she  was?  It 
seemed  to  her  like  a  great  pall  cast  up  out  of  the 
sea,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  sickening  pang  and 
a  groan.  She  was  afraid  she  had  awakened  Toto, 
wlio  was  lying  asleep  in  a  great  chair ;  but  the  poor 
child  only  stirred  uneasily,  and  breathed  gently  to 
sleep  ag.iin. 

About  midday  the  storm  came  on  again  with  so 
much  fury  that  they  were  obliged  to  close  the 
shutters  of  the  chalet,  and  burn  candles  all  day 
long. 

On  the  third  day  it  abated,  and  poor  Fontaine 
was  laid  in  his  grave.  ' 

Once  after  the  funeral  Catherine  saw  the  little 
feather  brush  which  had  vexed  her  so  often  lying  on 
a  table.  She  caught  it  up,  the  poor  little  widow,  in 
her  long  black  dress,  and  covered  it  with  kisses  and 
tears.  Tears  of  such  tender  love  and  longing  and 
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remorse;  no  hero  of  romance,  no  knigUt  dying  in 
tournament,  could  have  inspired  truer  and  more 
tender  sorrow. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  storm  Rcinc  came 
walking  quietly  across  the  fields  from  the  station, 
wrapping  her  cloak  round  about  her,  for  the  evening 
was  chill.  Everything  looked  dusky,  silent;  low 
pale  lights  were  shining  through  the  broken  heaps 
of  clouds  that  were,  at  last,  dispersing  in  the  west. 
The  salt  pool  under  the  dark  bushes  at  the  end  of 
the  road  was  gleaming  with  these  pale  lights.  The 
horses  in  the  fields  were  moving  here  and  there, 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  darkness.  Jast  over 
the  farm,  where  the  clouds  had  not  yet  risen,  a 
little  bit  of  red  moon  was  hanging.  The  lights 
were  pale  chilly  gold ;  but  some  deep  shadows  were 
heaping  against  the  faint  background.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  farm  •were  lighted  up  warmly,  and 
looked  home-like  and  welcoming  to  the  young 
mistress  of  the  house  as  she  reached  the  great  arch 
and  went  in. 

She  thought  her  own  home  had  never  looked  so 
home-like,  with  its  fnendly  seamed  face,  and  quaint 
yet  familiar  aspect.  She  had  a  feeling  as  of  a 
living  friend  or  .spirit  of  the  hearth  welcoming  her, 
and  enclosing  her  within  open  arms.  She  was  glad 
to  come  back  to  liberty,  to  daily  work,  glad  to  meet 
her  grandfather, — glad  to  meet  Dick  once  more. 
But  something — a  presentiment,  perhaps,  growing 
out  of  the  feelings  of  the  last  few  days  —  seemed  to 
mix  with  the  happiness  which  she  felt.  It  was  like 
a  little  bitter  taste,  a  little  passing  fear,  —  like  a 
small  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  rising  out 
of  the  horizon. 

We  all  know  how  strangely,  as  we  travel  on  in 
life,  we  suddenly  reach  new  countries,  states  of 
mind,  and  of  being,  undreamt  of,  or  at  least 
unrealized  by  us.  Those  terrible  phantoms  of  our 
youth  —  the  selves  to  be  of  the  future  — ,  come 
silently  ujwn  us  before  we  are  aware.  They  come 
vigorously  at  first,  impatiently,  with  quick  blood 
flowing.  Then  more  inditferent  Then  middle- 
a^d,  careworn,  lean  and  slippered  figures,  advan¬ 
cing  quietly  out  of  the  unknown,  whispering  secrets 
to  us  which  we  have  not  suspected,  telling  us  truths 
that  we  sometimes  hate  to  hear,  sometimes  thank 
heaven  with  unspeakable  relief  for  knowing  at  last. 
There  had  been  a  strange  revelation  to  Heine  in 
that  sudden  withdrawing  of  the  curtain  of  the 
chapel.  She  had  seen,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts,  the 
unexpressed  anxieties  of  her  secret  heart,  in  llesh 
and  blood,  there  actually  represented  before  her. 
The  sight  might  have  meant  nothing  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  feelings  which  had  preceded  it :  Dick 
at  his  ease  among  those  rustling  silks  and  furs; 
Catherine  there,  and,  as  it  were,  one  of  them. 
What  had  Reine  in  common  with  it  all  V  Nothing, 
ah,  nothing  but  her  great  love.  So  great  it  w.os 
that  she  sometimes  felt  alone  in  it:  her  love,  which 
was  os  a  pain  and  a  burden  to  her,  for  she  could  not 
express  it.  It  was  scarcely  a  part  of  herself,  she 
thought  sometimes.  It  seemed  to  her  like  some¬ 
thing  from  without,  bearing  down  upon  her  from  a 
great  distance.  She  could  only  offer  it  up  with 
terror  and  awe,  in  solemn  sacrifice  to  an  unknown 
God.  Alas !  poor  woman,  these  great  silent  emo¬ 
tions  are  not  tlie  offerings  which  are  accepted  most 
willingly  in  this  good-humored  world.  Thousands 
of  little  affectionate  fires  are  burning  on  our  neatly- 
blackened  hearths,  in  our  kitchens,  in  our  hospi¬ 
tals  and  refuges.  We  deal  out  our  fuel  in  scuttle¬ 
fuls,  and  put  in  a  few  sticks  of  sentiment  if  the 


flame  is  verj’  low ;  but  I  think  Reine  would  have 
lighted  a  great  pile,  if  she  could  have  heajKid  upon  ! 
it  all  the  most  worthy  and  valuable  things ;  flung  ; 
into  it  all  the  rich  flowers,  sweet  fruit,  and  a  few  ; 
bitter  herbs  and  jneense,  set  fire  to  it  all,  and 
walked  herself  into  the  flames  had  she  seen  the  , 
occasion.  Reine,  with  all  her  defects  and  her  ten-  | 
dernes-s,  her  jealousy,  her  fidelity,  her  passionate  ; 
emotions,  her  angry,  rough  wonls,  could  speak 
of  the  small  passing  feelings  of  an  instant;  but  it  i 
was  so  hard  to  her  to  put  wortls  to  the  great  har¬ 
monious  discords  of  her  secret  heart,  that  she 
rarely  tried  to  do  so.  It  was  in  the  look  of  her 
eyes,  the  flush  of  her  face,  its  sometimes  tender 
brilliance  of  anger  and  sweetness,  that  Richard 
Butler  could  read  her  heart. 

Although  Reine  was  old  for  her  years  in  feeling, 
she  was  young  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
many  a  child  of  thirteen  is  wiser  than  'she  was  then. 

It  is  only  as  women  grow  older  and  know  more  of 
life  that  they  escape  from  the  Rhadamanthine  ado¬ 
ration  which  haunts  their  inexperience.  They  find 
out  later  how  fallible  all  human  judgments  are  — 
how  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  —  and  they  dis¬ 
cover  when  it  is  too  late  sometimes,  that  the  tall 
superior  beings  who  are  to  take  the  calm  direction 
of  their  poor  little  flustered  souls  are  mytlis  and  im¬ 
possibilities. 

Boor  Heine’s  ideal  had  appeared  to  her  through  , 
the  bars  in  company  with  two  rustling  ladies  of  i 
another  country  and  class  and  religion  to  her  own. 
Little  combinations  which  at  one  time  and  to  some 
people  seem  utterly  shifting  and  unmeaning,  to 
others  are  arrested  forever  in  their  minds.  A  cer¬ 
tain  set  of  emotions  have  been  silently  leading  up 
to  this  particular  instant  and  date  from  it  ever  after. 
'The  girl  walked  across  the  court  with  the  heavy  de¬ 
liberate  footstep  of  the  Chretiens.  The  ladies  of 
the  d’ Allonges  family,  her  mother’s  ancestors,  had 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  such  heavy  leather 
shoes;  but  one  of  them,  Jeanne  d’Argouges,  had  once 
been  painted  in  a  {leasant  dress  with  the  same  old  ' 
golden  crucifi.x  hanging  round  her  neck  that  Reine 
now  wore.  She  used  to  be  called  “  La  Fee,”  and 
the  girl  had  often  hcattl  her  mother  tell  the  story  of 
her  sad  end,  and  how  she  died  of  a  cruel  wonl. 
Reine  was  like  the  picture,  poor  liklndame  Chretien  i 
thought,  and  she  had  been  used  to  laugh  and  say 
that  [>erhaps  her  daughter's  beauty  came  to  her 
from  the  drop  of  fairy  blood  in  her  veins. 

As  she  came  in,  Fetitpere,  who  wi»s  sitting  by 
tlie  fire,  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her,  and  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

(Tu  be  continaed.] 

AN  EVIL  THURSDAY.  ! 

ox  RECOUD  IN  VENICE.  ' 

I. 

The  clock  of  the  Frari  at  Venice  was  striking 
three  •  on  'Thursday,  the  23d  of  February,  1525.  It  \ 
was  carnival  time.  On  the  little  brlclgc,  which  j 
leads  from  the  sijuare  or  piazza  of  Santa  Maria  dei  ; 
Frari  to  the  gateway  of  the  Palazzo  Zeno,  a  man  ! 
stood  with  a  matchlock  in  his  hand.  lie  was  short¬ 
ly  joined  by  another  man  enveloped  in  a  mantle.  ; 
'The  new-comer  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  1 
former.  Almost  immediately  a  report  was  heard ; 
the  Uian  in  the  mantle  fell  heavily  on  the  steps  of 
the  bridge  ;  the  man  of  the  matchlock  fled  rajadly 

*  Accordinf;  to  our  English  cslculation,  this  would  be  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 
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through  the  little  Piazza  Zeno,  leaving  his  weapon 
with  the  match  still  burning  on  the  ground. 

The  whole  transaction  was  observed  by  two  of 
the  guardians  of  safety,  or  police,  who  hastenecl  to 
the  spot.  One  of  them  stopped  to  give  what  assist¬ 
ance  he  could  to  the  wounded  man ;  the  other  gave 
chase  to  the  ass.assin. 

The  dying  man  thrust  back  the  police-agent,  who 
was  entleavoring  to  loosen  his  cloak  to  discover  the 
wound,  with  his  arm,  and,  with  a  broken  voice,  ex- 
claiine<l, — 

“  Ziobk  •  —  il  viluppo  —  disegni !  ”  that  is  to  say, 
“  Thursday  —  the  case  —  drawings.” 

“  Signore,”  retorted  the  police-agent,  “  we  know 
that  this  is  Thursday ;  never  mind  the  papers  and 
drawings ;  let  me  examine  your  wound.” 

“  Ziubii,  I  say,”  replied  the  dying  man. 

lie  made  a  prwligious  effort  to  say  something 
else;  but  the  bloo<l  gushed  from  his  mouth,  and 
prevented  utterance.  Two  slugs  had  passed  through 
his  lungs.  With  a  convulsive  spasm,  his  head  fell 
heavily  on  the  flag-stones.  He  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  othcial  report  of  the  police-agent, 
Menego. 

The  other  agent  was  meantime  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  assassin.  The  latter  was  young  and  active,  and 
fear  added  speed  to  his  natural  agility.  The  festiv¬ 
ities  of  the  carnival  bad  attracted  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  population  of  Venice  to  the  Place  of  St. 
Mark,  and  the  n.arrow  streets  were  almost  deserted. 
Atler  many  windings,  the  assassin  reached  the  Grand 
Canal,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvestre.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  gondola  that  was  tied  to  one  of  the 
posts,  and  made  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal, 
handling  his  oar  in  a  manner  which  denoted  that  he 
was  no  novice  in  the  art.  The  few  seconds  lost  in 
unloosing  the  gondola  enabled  the  police-agent  to 
get  a  closer  view  of  him.  He  saw  that  he  was  in 
the  dress  of  a  student  Something  shining,  which 
hung  by  his  si<le,  anil  which  resemblwl  one  of  those 
tin  cases  in  which  the  licentiates  of  the  University 
of  Padua  were  wont  to  carry  their  diplomas,  con¬ 
firmed  the  police-agent  in  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
member  of  th.at  university.  His  face  was  concealed 
by  a  mask,  and  the  darkness  prevented  the  agent 
seeing  more. 

On  the  reiterated  shouts  of  the  police-agent,  a 
boatman,  who  was  slumbering  at  the  other  side  of 
the  canal,  on  the  steps  of  the  Loredano  Palace,  got 
up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and,  half  asleep,  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  Manego  finally  made  up  his  mind 
to  continue  the  pursuit,  but  returned  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  saying  he  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  man 
in  the  crowd  near  St.  Mark’s. 

The  police-agent,  finding  the  chase  was  up,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  comrade  to  draw  up  an  official  report 
of  the  transaction.  The^  put  the  dead  body  into  a 
gondola,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  chief  police-office 
of  the  St.  Pol  district,  in  which  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  All  the  police-agents  were  out  on  duty 
to  prevent  riots  among  the  m.askers,  and  to  keep 
order.  Two  hours  elapsed  before  a  small  number 
could  be  sent  out  with  the  very  imperfect  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  assassin  given  by  the  two  who  witnessed 
the  crime.  Tliere  were  more  than  two  thousand 
students  from  the  University  of  Padua  on  that  night 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  theatres,  public  balls,  and 
places  of  refreshment. 

The  Thursday  of  the  carnival  week  was  always  a 
great  day  with  the  students  of  Padua.  Headed  by 

*  Ziobl,  in  the  Venetian  dioiect,  means  Thursday. 


a  band  of  music,  they  marched  at  midday  in  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  streets  without  committing  any 
excesses ;  but  at  night,  despite  the  heavy  penalties 
they  were  liable  to,  they  gave  rein  to  the  wildest 
orgies,  much  to  the  alarm  and  disgust  of  the  more 
sober  citizens  of  Venice.  On  the  Friday  morning, 
a  flotilla  of  gondolas,  gayly  decked  with  flags,  took 
them  b.ack  to  the  mainland,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  carnival  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  Venice. 

At  the  police-office,  it  was  a.scertained  that  the 
murdered  man  was  one  Antonio  Toldo,  a  rich  jewel¬ 
ler,  domiciled  at  San  Salvador.  A  silver  chain 
round  his  neck,  and  a  well-furnished  purse  in  his 
pocket,  showed  that  the  murder  was  not  accompanied 
by  robbery  ;  the  motive  was,  therefore,  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  hatred  or  revenge.  A  letter  in  the  poeket- 
Iwok  of  the  defunct  proved  that  he  had  been  enticed 
into  a  trap.  This  letter,  written  in  the  Brescian  dia¬ 
lect,  and  evidently  in  a  disguised  hand,  ran  thus :  — 

“  Se'  Antonio,  if  on  Thursday  at  eight  o’clock 
precisely  you  will  come  to  the  Campo  Zeno,  near 
the  Church  of  the  Frari,  an  individual  who  takes  an 
interest  in  .all  deceived  husbands  will  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  p.apers  you  are  anxious  to  obtain. 
You  must  burn  them,  though  they  are  masterpieces, 
and  he  whom  you  have  persecuted  has  forgiven  you 
your  ill-will.” 

This  document,  with  the  official  report  of  the 
inijuest  on  the  body,  with  the  clothes  of  the  victim, 
and  the  matchlock,  were  placed  in  safe  custody  at 
the  police-office. 

The  night  was  pretty  far  advanced  when  the  two 
agents  who  witnessed  tlie  murder  started  to  see  if 
they  could  find  any  indications  to  put  them  on  the 
track  of  the  assassin.  About  an  hour  before  day¬ 
break,  Menego  was  attracted  b^  the  nobe  made  by 
a  number  of  students  seated  inside  a  small  wine¬ 
shop  in  a  little  street  near  the  Church  of  St.  Moses. 
One  of  these  students,  standing  on  the  table,  was 
addressing  the  others  in  a  burlesque  harangue,  which 
elicited  shouts  of  laughter  and  the  applause  of  his 
audience.  “Long  life  to  Pascal  Ziobk!”  was  re¬ 
peatedly  shouted  by  the  admiring  students,  who 
drank  the  health  of  the  orator.  The  name  caught 
the  car  of  the  police-agent,  who  remembered  the 
broken  words  of  Toldo,  who  twice  repeated  the 
word  Ziobh.  Menego’s  intellect  wa.s  none  of  the 
brightest,  and  he  d.ared  not  arrest  the  student  on 
simple  suspicion.  He  satisfied  himself  with  taking 
a  long  searching  look  at  the  features  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  might  recc^ize  him  again.  He  then 
returned  to  the  office  for  instructions  as  to  whether 
he  should  arrest  him  or  not.  He  was  ordered  to  do 
so  at  once,  and,  accompanied  bv  two  or  three  others, 
he  hastened  to  the  wine-shop,  fiut  the  sun  had  mean¬ 
time  risen,  the  wine-shop  was  closed,  and  the  flotilla 
of  the  students  was  already  ploughing  the  waves  of 
the  blue  Adriatic,  on  its  way  to  the  mainland. 

On  the  morrow,  a  lady,  dressed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  of  remarkable  beauty,  presented  herself  at 
the  criminal  court,  and,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  magistrates,  sobbing,  implored  justice  and  re¬ 
venge  for  the  munler  of  her  husband,  Antonio  Tol¬ 
do.  She  s.aid  that  she  would  place  one  half  of  her 
fortune  at  the  dbposal  of  the  judges  to  discover  the 
assassin.  The  magistrates  requested  the  beautiful 
Lucrezia  Toldo  to  rise,  promised  her  that  the  mur¬ 
der  of  her  husband  should  be  avenged,  showed  her  j 
the  reports  already  made,  and  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken,  and  assured  her  that  the  most  press-  | 
ing  orders  had  been  given  to  discover  the  murderer,  j 
A  few  days  afterwards,  a  gondola  full  of  police-  j 
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atrents  conveyed  to  Venice,  to  the  Prison  of  the 
Forty,  the  student  Pascal  Ziobh,  who  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  at  Padua.  Among  his  papers  a  portfolio  was 
found  containing  pen-and-ink  skctehes.  Most  of  the 
drawings  represented  a  woman  who  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Lucrezia  Toldo.  Pascal  was  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  degree, 
consequently  had  no  diploma;  but  it  was  proved 
that  on  the  Thursday  in  question  he  wore  the  dress 
of  a  doctor  of  law,  and  amused  himself  during  tlie 
whole  of  the  night  in  performing  the  part  of  such  a 
personage. 

These  indications  seemed  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  truth ;  but  the  accused,  on  the  verpr 
first  examination,  triumphantly  refuted  every  suspi¬ 
cious  circumstance,  and  caused  the  greatest  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  He  called  as 
witness  a  girl  of  Padua,  who  avowed  herself  to  be 
Zioblt's  mLstress,  and  that  she  sat  to  him  as  a  inoilel. 
As  the  features  of  the  girl  bore  a  still  more  striking 
resemblance  to  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  tlian  those 
of  Lucrezia  Tuhlo,  the  truthfulness  of  this  witness 
could  not  be  called  in  question. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  sent  for  Lucrezia,  and 
confronted  her  with  the  accused.  They  looked  fi.x- 
edly  at  each  other,  and  declared  it  was  the  first 
time  they  liad  met.  The  physiognomy  of  Lucrezia 
did  not  betray  the  slightest  emotion  ;  but,  as  she  left 
the  eourt,  the  widow  of  Antonio  Toldo  burst  into 
tears,  deelaring  that  her  husband  would  never  be 
avenged,  as  that  man  could  not  be  the  murderer : 
she  had  never  seen  his  face  before. 

The  fair  ladies  of  Venice  being  celebrated  for 
skilful  intrigue,  and  their  morals  not  above  sus¬ 
picion,  the  magistrates  ordered  the  most  minute  in¬ 
quiries  to  be  made  respecting  the  antecedents  of 
Lucrezia.  They  all  turned  in  favor  of  that  lady. 
Not  only  had  she  never  been  known  to  have  been 
concerned  in  an  affair  of  gallantry,  but  on  this  point 
she  affected  a  severity  almost  amounting  to  prudery, 
so  much  so  that  she  had  broken  off  all  intercourse 
with  her  mother  on  account  of  an  affair  which 
created  some  scandal  ten  years  previously.  In  vain 
at  different  times  had  her  mother  endeavored  to 
procure  a  reconciliation.  The  idea  of  complicity 
[Mitween  Pascal  Zlobk  and  the  widow  of  Messer  An¬ 
tonio  was  therefore  given  up  as  inadmissible. 

Nor  did  the  matchlock  throw  any  light  upon  the 
trans.action.  Pascal  declared  that  he  never  was  in 
possession  of  firearms.  The  armorers  of  Venice  and 
Padua  stated  that  it  had  not  come  from  their  work¬ 
shops.  They  presumed  it  was  of  Milanese  fabrica¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  letter  G,  inlaid  in  mother-of-pearl  in 
the  stock,  showed  that  it  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
made  to  special  order.  It  was  presumed  this  weapon 
had  been  kept  in  some  wealthy  house  as  a  relic. 

When  the  circumstances  attending  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  were  entered  into,  the  accused 
brought  forward  in  evidence  a  band  of  students 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark  precise- 
\y  at  the  hour  the  murder  was  committed.  It  is  true 
Ziobk  had  left  his  comrades  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
it  was  proved  that  the  man  who  struck  the  liours  at 
the  Frari  did  so  after  all  the  other  clocks  had 
struck ;  but  the  dhtance  between  the  Zeno  Palace 
and  the  Square  of  St.  Mark  would  take  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  as  much  to  return,  and  unless  he 
had  wings  at  his  heels,  Pascal,  with  all  his  agil¬ 
ity,  could  not  have  done  the  distance  in  the  short 
time  he  was  absent.  It  was  observed  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  heated  on  his  return ;  but  the  carnival  was 
at  its  height,  and  there  were  numbers  of  students  as 


heated  as  himself ;  and  the  gayety  and  unembar¬ 
rassed  good-humor  he  displayed  could  not  give  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  he  haid  just  committed  a  mur¬ 
der.  This  plea  of  an  alibi  threw  the  court  into  ad¬ 
ditional  perplexity. 

There  still  remained  the  anonymous  letter  which 
had  drawn  Antonio  Toldo  into  the  snare.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  handwriting  was  skilfully  disguised, 
or  that  it  was  by  another  hand,  no  reseml)lance 
could  be  traced  to  that  of  the  student.  The  letter, 
moreover,  was  written  in  the  Brescian  dialect,  and 
none  had  ever  heanl  Pascal  Ziobk  make  use  of  that 
dialect.  Despite  all  these  doubts,  the  prisoner  wai 
remanded,  and  his  trial  ordered  to  take  place  in 
due  form  before  the  Court  of  the  Forty. 


Pascai.,  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  his  judges, 
gave  the  following  narrative  of  the  history  of  his  ■ 
early  years  :  —  * 

“  As  far  back  as  his  memory  went,  he  had  recol-  ' 
lections  of  a  magnificent  palace  in  which  he  dwelt, 
in  a  chamber  hung  with  tapestry,  where  two  women 
had  care  of  him.  He  drew  from  this  the  conclusion 
that  he  belonged  to  some  noble  family  on  the  main-  ' 
land.  One  day  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  the 
palace.  He  heard  shrieks  and  the  sound  of  cannon 
and  musketry.  A  frightened  maid-servant  carried 
him  off  in  her  arms,  and  hurried  through  the  streets, 
which  were  full  of  soldiers.  The  town  was  doubt¬ 
less  being  pillaged.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  be 
did  not  know  what  became  of  him.  After  an  inte^ 
vivl  of  which  he  had  no  recollection,  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  company  of  a  band  of  gypsies,  intrusted  to 
the  eare  of  a  young  gypsy  lass,  who  used  to  beat 
him  and  half  starv<.>  him.  At  a  halt  of  these  gypsies, 
near  Bassano,  he  hid  himself  in  some  bushes ;  and 
the  gypsies,  being  obliged  to  decamp,  left  him  be¬ 
hind.  A  peasant-woman  found  him,  and  took  him 
home  with  her.  She  was  still  alive  ;  her  name  Ma^ 
cellina  Aliga.  He  knew  that  his  name  was  PiuHial, 
and  as  the  good  woman  had  found  him  on  the  Bas¬ 
sano  road  on  a  Tliursday,  she  gave  him  the  byname 
of  Ziobh,  which  he  had  kept  ever  since,  and  by  which 
he  was  known  at  the  university.  Marcellina  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  he  still  loved  her  with  the  af¬ 
fection  of  a  son.  One  day,  two  gentlemen,  in  hunt¬ 
ing  costume,  entered  her  cottage  to  rest  themselves. 
Wine  and  fruit  were  laid  before  them.  One  of  the 
two,  who  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  painter 
Titian,  having  scrutinized  his  (Pascal’s)  countenance, 
proposed  that  he  should  go  with  him  to  Venice,  saying 
he  wished  to  take  his  portrait.  Marcellina  allowed 
him  to  go,  and  he  accompanied  Titian.  That  great 
master  took  a  liking  to  him,  gave  him  lessons,  and 
found  that  he  had  some  taste  for  the  noble  art  he 
cultivated.  He  became  one  of  his  pupils,  and  had 
the  honor  of  working  at  the  decorations  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Grand  Council.  As  a  reward  for  his  labor, 
and  at  the  request  of  his  master,  the  most  noble 
Council  of  Ten  granted  him  an  annual  pension 
of  fifty  ducats  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  four  years  the  decorations  were  cora- 

Eleted.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  noble  lords, 
e  had  a  pension  and  the  means  of  a  livelihood. 
By  the  interest  of  Titian,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Padua,  though  he  had  no  family  popers 
or  certificate  of  his  birth  to  show.  This  was  in  1523 ; 
and  from  his  appearance  he  was  put  down  as  of 
seventeen  years  of  age.  This  is  all  that  he  could 
tell  their  lordships  respecting  his  origin  and  his 
childhood.” 


AN  EVIL  THURSDAY. 


The  peasant-woman  of  Bassano  was  sent  for,  and 
fully  corroborated  Pascal’s  statement. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  a  notice 
was  posted  up  on  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  inviting 
all  persons  who  had  any  knowledge  of  Pascal  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Forty.  Various  in¬ 
dividuals  gave  information  of  no  moment.  Among 
the  numter,  however,  who  gave  voluntary  tes¬ 
timony,  we  find  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Ti¬ 
tian. 

“  Pascal,”  said  the  great  painter,  “  was  one  of  my 
best  pupils.  He  was  a  first-rate  draughtsman.  I 
recognized  in  him  that  innate  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  our  art  without  which  no  man  can 
become  a  great  painter.  The  figures  sprang,  as  it 
were,  naturally  to  life  under  the  fingers  of  this  boy 
as  if  he  had  imbibed  the  art  with  his  mother’s  milk. 
In  the  great  jvcture  which  the  Supreme  Council 
deigned  to  command  of  me,  representing  the  defeat 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  one  of  my  greatest 
works,  the  group  in  which  Prince  Otho  is  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  before  the  Admiral  of  this 
most  serene  Republic,  was  entirely  drawn  by  Pascal 
Ziobh.  After  thrice  drawing  it,  1  was  not  satisfied 
with  my  own  work,  and  put  it  up  to  competition 
among  my  pupils ;  and  it  was  from  Ziobk’s  sketch 
that  1  gave  the  last  touch  to  this  picture,  so  difficult 
in  conception  that  no  artist  before  me  ventured  to 
undertake  it* 

“  I  founded  great  hopes  on  Pascal  as  an  honor  to 
my  profession.  Like  myself,  he  painted  from  love 
of  the  art,  and  not  for  lucre;  but,  with  regret,  I 
found  that  he  had  not  sufficient  ambition  of  glory, 
and  entertained  no  wish  to  sec  his  name  inscribed 
on  the  list  of  great  masters.  Some  extraordinary 
idea  that  he  was  of  noble  birth  continually  haunted 
him.  He  fancied  he  should  some  day  discover  his 
parents,  whom  he  believed  to  be  great  lords.  This 
folly  ruined  bis  career.  As  soon  as  he  received  his 
small  pension,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the  uni¬ 
versity,  to  learn  things  stranger  to  our  art.  My  re¬ 
monstrances  were  in  vain.  He  replied,  good-hu¬ 
moredly,  that,  should  it  please  God,  he  would  one 
day  order  pictures  from  me  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  ducats  to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age.  I 
left  him  to  his  fully ;  but,  as  I  loved  the  boy,  I  ex¬ 
erted  myself  to  get  him  admitted  into  the  university. 
Pascal  Ziobk  led  a  regular  life ;  he  had  no  hatreds 
or  quarrels,  not  from  mildness  of  character,  for  he 
is  rather  hasty  in  temper  than  otherwise,  but  from 
deep-rooted  pride.  His  disposition  was  lively  and 
amusing;  but  with  all  his  good-humor,  ho  always 
showed  that  he  considered  himself  superior  to  his 
companions.  Unless  anything  should  transpire  to 
alter  my  opinion,  I  believe  him  incapable  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  murder.”  f 

In  his  reply  to  the  judges,  the  accused  showed 
the  most  remarkable  assurance  and  presence  of 
mind.  'Phe  only  charge  that  remained  against  him 
was  the  broken  words  of  the  dying  man.  Those 
three  words,  “  Ziobk  —  il  viluppo  —  disegni,”  the 
magistrates  interpreted  as,  “  Ziobk  is  the  name  of 
my  murderer ;  you  will  recognize*  him  by  the  case 
he  carries  on  his  shoulder,  and  in  which,  instead  of 
a  diploma,  there  are  drawings.”  This  explanation 
appeared  probable ;  but  Pascal  constructed  a  dozen 
phrases  with  the  same  words,  all  of  which  might  be 
equally  probable. 

“But,”  said  the  chief  magistrate,  “the  name  of 

*  This  picture  of  Titian  was  destroyed  In  the  fire  of  the  ducal 
!»*»«  in  157Z. 

t  See  the  papers  of  the  Caso  del  Oambareschi  at  Venice. 


the  accused  is  Ziobk,  and  it  is  a  very  uncommon 
name.” 

“  That  is  true,”  replied  Pascal ;  “  but  there  is  a 
Thursday  in  every  week.  If,  instead  of  Ziobk, 
Messer  Antonio  had  said  Doge,  would  you  at  once 
have  conferred  upon  me  that  dignity  so  nobly  worn 
by  our  august  prince,  the  magnificent  Andreas 
Gritti  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  me  than  if  poor  Marcellina  Aliga 
had  found  me  in  the  road  to  Bassano  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day  ;  I  should  then  have  been  called  Mercore,  and 
the  wonls  of  the  murdered  man  would  not  have 
afiTeetcd  me.” 

At  each  reply,  the  accusation  lost  ground. 
There  was  every  appearance  of  Pascal  being  ac¬ 
quitted,  when  an  incident  again  aroused  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  judges.  A  new  witne.ss  appeared  in 
court.  It  was  the  noble  lord,  Francis  Contarini. 

On  beholding  the  prisoner,  that  grave  personage 
addressed  him  as  follows :  — 

“  Well,  young  man,  it  seems  decreed  that  I  shall 
always  find  you  in  trouble.  'This  time  I  will  not 
prom'se  to  save  you ;  but  I  will  say  a  few  words  in 
your  favor.” 

Pascal,  doubtless,  did  not  expect  much  from  the 
generous  intentions  of  this  witness ;  for,  on  behold¬ 
ing  Francis  Contarini,  he  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
gave  marked  evidence  of  anxiety. 

The  noble  Contarini  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  — 

“  On  Thursday  of  last  year’s  carnival,  whilst  cross¬ 
ing  the  Piazzetta  at  dusk,  I  came  upon  a  group  of 
masked  students,  who  were  enjoying  themselves. 
One  of  them,  performing  the  part  of  an  iinprovvi- 
satore,  was  addressing  a  comic  speech  to  the  gaping 
crowd.  I  w.as  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Griinani, 
masked  like  myself;  and  we  were  both  much 
amused  at  the  witty  drolleries  of  the  young  man. 
From  curiosity,  1  asked  some  students  who  their 
comrade  was.  ‘  It  is,’  they  replied,  ‘  the  celebrated 
Pascal  Zioba,  the  most  amiable  and  thu  most  valor¬ 
ous  of  the  students  of  Padua.’  Six  months  after¬ 
wards,  on  my  way  to  the  ducal  palace,  I  passed  in 
front  of  the  police-office  of  the  Cinque,  and  the 
name  of  Pascal  Ziobk,  placarded  on  tlic  official  list 
of  delinquents,  caught  my  eye.  Being  in  a  hurry  to 
reach  the  palace,  1  had  no  time  to  stop  ;  but  on  the 
way  I  felt  compassion  for  the  youth  who  had  af¬ 
forded  me  so  much  amusement  at  the  carnival  time, 
and  who  was  probably  prosecuted  for  some  petty 
debt.  On  leaving  the  palace,  I  again  passed  the 
police-office.  Tlie  name  of  Pascal  Ziobk  hiui  been 
taken  down,  and  this  gave  me  to  understand  that 
either  he  had  been  arrested  or  had  paid  his  creditor. 
Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  I  entered 
thu  office,  and  inquired  why  his  name  had  been 
taken  down.  I  was  told,  in  reply,  that  the  police  at 
Padua  had  found  him  out,  arrested  him,  and  sent 
him  to  Venice,  where  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  pris¬ 
ons  of  the  Cinque.  I  ordered  them  to  show  me  to 
his  cell.  Pascal  did  not  know  me,  but  took  me  for 
one  of  the  prison  inspectors. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  he  said,  ‘  it  is  Heaven  that  sent  you  to  me 
to  prevent  a  crime.  I  have  been  thrown  into  this 
cell  for  the  paltry  debt  of  fifty  Venetian  livres,  lent 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  me  here.  Your 
excellency  must  be  aware  that,  once  in  prison,  no 
matter  for  what  delinquency,  a  man  may  bo  knocked 
on  the  head  or  poisoned,  without  justice  taking  any 
trouble  about  the  matter.  I  do  not  wish  to  clamor 
against  customs  sanctioned  W  this  most  enlightened 
republic ;  but,  in  my  case,  I  am  the  victim  of  tho 
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most  abominable  revenge.  I  have  an  enemy,  whom 
it  is  of  no  purpose  to  name.  That  man,  knowing 
that  I  was  hard  up  for  money,  made  me  an  offer  of 
fifty  livres  through  a  Jew.  In  accepting  the  money, 
I  was  not  aware  who  was  the  lender,  and  I  sign^ 
an  agreement  to  ry)ay  it  as  soon  as  my  creditor 
should  ask  for  it.  Eight  days  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
when  I  was  called  upon  for  the  money.  Sot  being 
able  to  pay  it,  I  concealed  myself  in  the  outskirts  of 
Padua.  My  name  was  posted  up  at  the  police-of¬ 
fice  as  a  defaulter.  I  was  outlawed,  so  that  an^  man 
might  arrest  me,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  kdl  me. 
The  mHcc  discovered  my  retreat  this  morning,  and 
here  1  am  in  a  cell,  where  my  enemy  will  intidlibly 
have  me  poisoned  or  stabbed  for  the  bribe  of  a  few 
ducats.  I  leave  it  to  your  excellency  to  judge 
whether  I  deserve  death  for  a  debt  of  fifty  livres, 
and  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  my  case, 
the  custom  of  leaving  the  prisoners  to  the  chances 
of  the  prison  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  abuse.’ 

“These  words  filled  me  with  astonishment.  I 
discovered  with  horror  that  the  most  monstrous 
abuses  had  found  their  way  Into  the  discipline  of 
the  prisons.  I  did  not  express  my  surprise,  for  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  a  mimiber  of  the  grand 
council  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
corruj)tion.  I  spoke  words  of  hope  to  the  prisoner, 
and  promised  him  to  frustrate  the  evil  designs  of 
his  enemy.  Pascal  entreated  me  not  to  lose  time  in 
giving  the  necessary  orders,  as  vengeance  stood  per¬ 
haps  at  the  threshold,  only  waiting  my  departure  to 
strike  the  blow.  As  an  order  from  the  Council  of  Ten 
would  have  been  necessary  to  counteract  an  abuse 
which  had  become  almost  legalized  by  custom,  I 
took  the  only  means  at  hand  for  saving  the  young 
man.  1  paid  the  fifty  livres  to  the  jailers ;  and,  the 
debt  having  thus  been  settled,  the  prisoner  was  im¬ 
mediately  lilicrated.  On  the  following  day,  I  drew 
up  a  report  on  the  abuses  of  the  prisons  of  the 
Cinque,  and  sent  it  in  to  the  council.  The  gravity 
of  the  events  of  last  year  have  doubtless  prevented 
the  supreme  council  from  issuing  as  yet  a  decree  on 
the  subject. 

“  Two  months  after  the  adventure  which  I  have 
just  related  to  your  lordships,  my  valet  brought  me 
the  sum  of  fifty  livres,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
this  student,  in  which  he  said,  that,  whilst  entertain¬ 
ing  eternal  gratitude  for  my  kindness,  he,  Pascal 
Ziobk,  was  of  too  noble  a  race  not  to  reimburse  the 
sum  I  had  advanced  him.  This  pride  made  me 
smile,  and  I  learnt  hereby  that  the  family  of  Ziobk 
was  an  illustrious  one.  Since  then,  1  have  lost  sight 
of  this  hot-headed  youth.” 

lu. 

The  depositions  of  the  noble  Francesco  Contarini 
gave  quite  a  new  direction  to  the  proceedings.  The 
judges  did  not  tail  to  discover  a  marked  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  adventure  of  the  office  of  the 
Cinque,  and  the  evidence  to  prove  that  Pascal  had 
never  had  to  do  with  justice  before.  The  accused 
refused  to  give  the  name  of  his  secret  enemy ;  he 
pleaded  a  want  of  memory  when  he  was  called  up¬ 
on  to  give  the  name  of  the  Jew  who  had  advanced 
him  the  fifty  livres ;  and  it  was  now  evident  that 
Pascal  concealed  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  police 
set  an  investigation  on  foot  in  the  Ghetto  *  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  and  a  placard  was  posted  up  threatening  exile 
and  confiKatlon  to  the  unknown  individual  who 
had  advanced  the  money  to  Pascal,  if  he  did  not 


*  Jeirish  quarter. 


Immediately  come  forward.  That  very  evening  a 
Jew  presented  himself  in  court.  As  the  evidence 
of  a  Jew  could  not  be  taken  as  such,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  law,  his  depositions  were  taken  aa 
Information,  and  the  magistrate  gave  lecture  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  usurer. 

“  Macchabieus,  of  Brindisi,  a  lender  on  pawns, 
domiciliated  at  the  Ghetto  Nuovo,  received  one  day 
a  visit  from  Messer  Antonio  Toldo,  who  addressed 
him  as  follows;  ‘  At  the  University  of  Padua  there 
is  a  young  student,  named  Pascal  Ziobh,  who  is 
in  want  of  fifty  livres.  Send  him  that  sum  by  one 
of  vour  trade ;  but  make  him  give  you  a  receipt 
with  the  engagement  to  refund  the  money  on  your 
first  demand.  Your  commissioner  will  give  the  ve^ 
bal  promise  not  to  demand  repayment  before  the 
expiration  of  three  months.  Here  Is  the  money, 
and  1  recommend  you  to  follow  my  instructions  to 
the  letter.’ 

“  I  obeyed,”  continued  the  Jew,  “  the  orders  of 
Messer  Antonio,  to  whom  I  could  not  refuse  this 
slight  service,  as  we  had  negotiated  affairs  of  high 
im{K>rtance  together  at  the  time  when  the  most 
serene  government  raised  money  on  the  jewels  of 
St  Mark.  If  any  mishap  has  resulted  from  my 
compliance,  tlie  responsibility  rests  with  Messer 
Antonio,  and  not  with  me,  who  only  regarded  the 
whole  affair  as  a  simple  monetary  transa(;tion.  The 
money  was  faithfully  remitted  to  Piiscal  Ziobh.  The 
desired  receipt  was  given  to  me,  which  I  gave  to 
Toldo.  A  week  passed  by,  when  I  received  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit  from  Messer  Antonio,  who  said,  ‘  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  student  Ziobh ;  he  Is  a  dissipated 
young  fellow  ;  he  has  spent  my  money  in  debauch¬ 
ery,  and  I  shall  withdraw  my  protection  from  him. 
Take  the  receipt,  and  go  and  demand  the  money 
back.  If  Pascal  refuses  to  pay,  denounce  him  at 
the  office  of  the  Cinque.’ 

“  Pascal  refused  to  pay.  I  denounced  him  at  the 
office  of  the  Cinque,  without  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  of  Toldo  lor  acting  thus.  The 
young  man  allowed  his  name  to  appear  in  the  black 
list,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  what  followed.” 

This  declaration  confirmed  all  the  suspicions 
which  the  statement  of  Francesco  Contarini  had 
given  rise  to.  The  enemy,  whose  name  Pascal  con¬ 
cealed,  was  the  jeweller  Toldo.  Notwithstanding 
the  suspicion  which  was  always  attached  to  the 
evidence  of  a  Jew  when  the  life  or  the  interests  of 
a  Christian  were  at  stake,  still  the  words  of  Maccha- 
bmus,  of  Brindisi,  coincided  in  so  remarkable  a  man¬ 
ner  with  a  part  of  the  note  found  in  the  pocket  of 
the  murdered  man,  —  “To-morrow,  he  whom  tliou 
hast  persecuted  will  forgive  thee  thy  malice.”  Did 
not  the  phrase  allude  to  his  adventure  in  the  prison 
of  the  Cinque,  where  Pa.scal  would  no  doubt  have 
pined  away  if  the  romantic  rencontre  with  the  no¬ 
ble  Contarini  ha<l  not  saved  him  from  the  snare  laid 
for  him  by  Messer  Toldo  ?  Was  it  not  re.TSonable, 
then,  to  suppose  that  Pascal  had  reason  to  fear  a 
second  attempt  at  revenge  on  the  part  of  Toldo, 
and  that  he  had  got  rid  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy 
by  assassination  ? 

It  was  difficult  to  refute  these  arguments  of  the 
prosecution.  Hard  pressed  by  cross-questioning, 
the  answers  of  Ziobk  became  evasive.  lie  repeats 
that  he  was  not  acc{uainted  with  Messer  Antonio; 
that,  if  that  man  nourished  evil  designs  against  him, 
he  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  that  tliey  originated 
probably  in  calumnies  said  behind  his  back  by  some 
unknown  enemy.  These  denials  proved  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  defence.  To  convict  the  accused,  all 
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that  justice  required  -was  to  discover  what  cause  of 
hatred  there  could  be  between  the  student  and  the 
jeweller  Toldo.  It  was  from  Pascal  himself  that 
the  confession  was  to  be  extracted.  When  the  tri¬ 
bunals  of  Venice  saw  a  glimmer  of  truth,  they  had 
means  at  their  disposal  for  bringing  it  out  fully. 
They  resolved  to  put  Pascal  to  the  torture. 

To  escape  this  terrible  ordeal,  Pascal  made  a  bold 
move.  Turning  to  the  noble  Francesco  Contarini, 
he  said :  — 

“  Noble  sir,  in  wishing  to  serve  me,  you  have  done 
me  a  bad  turn ;  but,  as  the  intention  was  a  gener¬ 
ous  one,  I  owe  you  my  thanks.  I  entreat  your  ex¬ 
cellency  to  render  me  one  more  service,  that  is,  to 
take  immediately  to  the  most  e.xcellent  Council  of 
Ten  the  following  declaration :  — 

“My  name  is  not  Ziobk.  I  am  no  foundling. 
The  story  of  the  gypsies  is  a  fabrication.  My  name 
is  Pascal  (lambara,  and  I  am  the  son  of  the  Lord  of 
Gambara,  of  Brescia,  exiled  by  this  great  republic, 
and  whose  confiscated  estates  were  given  in  1516  to 
Jean-Jacques  Trivulce,  a  French  olficcr.  Before 
being  put  to  the  torture  by  this  most  respectable 
tribunal,  I  most  humbly  propose  to  the  high  Council 
of  Ten  that  my  case  be  brought  before  the  supreme 
council,  as  connected  with  political  matters  of  the 
greatest  importJince.  I  promise  to  reveal  to  the 
said  council  all  that  I  know  respecting  the  Gam- 
hara  and  their  partisans,  and  also  the  whole  truth 
respecting  the  murder  of  Antonio  Toldo.” 

Contarini  promised  Pascal  to  execute  his  commis¬ 
sion,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  ducal  palace. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  made  by  Pascal  Zioba,  the  position  of  the 
republic  of  Venice  at  that  moment  must  be  called 
to  mind.  For  five-and-twenty  years,  the  greatness 
of  Venice  had  been  gradually  on  the  decline.  Her 
political  bad  faith  had  led  to  many  misfortunes,  and 
the  League  of  Cambray  had  made  a  severe  onslaught 
on  her  credit.  Andreas  Gritti,  having  saved  the 
state  by  cunning  and  intrigue,  had  introduced  a 
system  of  temporizing  and  venality.  In  1516,  when 
Francis  the  First,  after  his  victory  at  Marignano, 
talked  of  subjugating  all  Italy,  Venice,  e.agcr  to  join 
the  strongest,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  France. 
Trivulce  commanded  the  French  troops  at  the  siege 
of  Brescia,  with  a  view  to  restore  it  to  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  The  Gambara,  a  noble  family  of  high  inter¬ 
est  at  Brescia,  were  exiled  by  the  Council  of  Ten, 
and  their  possessions  were  conferred  upon  Trivulce 
as  a  reward  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  re¬ 
public.  Shortly  afterwanls,  the  French,  beaten  in 
their  turn,  evacuated  the  Milanese  territory.  Ven¬ 
ice  drew  closer  to  Spain.  The  Gambara  endeavored 
to  procure  a  return  to  favor,  but  the  Council  of  Ten, 
being  desirous  of  having  friends  at  the  court  of 
France,  in  ease  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  did  not  think  it 
advi.sable  to  offend  the  Trivulce,  who  had  often 
proved  of  essential  service.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1524,  when  Francis  the  First  re-entered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  the  Venetians  congratulated 
them.selves  at  having  acted  with  delicacy  towartls 
so  powerful  a  monarch.  Yet  the  Spanish  army  was 
equally  strong,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  was  also  to  be 
feared.  Venice  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
Both  monarchs  were  dallied  with  by  kind  wortls 
and  false  promises.  Francis  the  First  crosserl  the 
Alps,  and  the  Spanish  army  encamped  near  Pavia. 
The  instructions  given  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to 
its  ambassadors  at  this  juncture  display  the  utmost 
hesitation  and  perplexity.  One  month  before  the 
struggle  the  Count'd  of  Ten  signed  a  secret  treaty 


with  France  in  the  Pope’s  cabinet.  The  republic 
predicted  that  fortune  would,  as  usual,  favor  the 
anns  of  France  at  first,  and  then  deprive  her  of  the 
fruits  of  victory,  as  France  was  accustomed  to  lose 
Italy  just  as  fast  as  she  conquered  it.  Venice  pro¬ 
posed  to  follow  her  old  policy,  —  to  flatter  the  vic¬ 
tor,  and  to  turn  against  him  at  the  first  misfortune. 
The  battle  of  Pavia,  fought  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1525,  upset  completely  alF  these  calculations,  and 
the  proposed  policy  of  the  senate  of  V enice.  French 
influence  was  ruined  for  many  a  year  to  come  in 
Italy ;  and  Venice,  with  her  recently  signed  treaty 
at  Rome,  stood  alone  in  face  of  Spain,  whom  she 
had  deceived  with  the  utmost  perfidy. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Pavia,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  still  remained  a  mystery.  Yet  it  was  supposed 
that  the  republic  was  endeavoring  to  calm  the  anger 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  At  this  juncture  the  heir  of 
the  Gambara  might  become  an  important  person¬ 
age,  and  render  essential  service.  His  family  in 
Lombardy  had  espoused  the  Spanish  side,  and  he 
might  act  as  intermediary  with  the  Emperor,  as 
Trivulce  had  formerly  done  with  Francis  the  First. 
The  Council  of  Forty  saw  this  at  once  as  soon  as 
the  name  of  Gambara  was  pronounced.  Pascal  was 
not  put  to  the  torture. 

At  dead  of  night  Pascal  was  removed  from  the 
prisons  of  the  Forty  to  those  under  the  leads  in  the 
ducal  palace.  Three  state  inquisitors,  with  masks 
on,  proceeded  at  once  to  his  examination.  They 
reported  that  his  communications  were  so  important 
that  the  council  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  giving  an 
attentive  and  an  indulgent  ear  to  the  young  man’s 
statements. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  public  that 
this  interesting  case  was  -suddenly  stopped.  The 
slightest  reflection  upon  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  at  Venice  was  punishable  with  death  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  so  the  whole  city  very  pru¬ 
dently  abstained  from  discussing  the  subject.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  fate  of  Pascal,  no  one  expected  to 
hear  anything  of  him  again,  once  he  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  Uie  hall  of  the  supreme  council.  Some 
persons,  however,  more  curious  than  the  rest,  made 
inquiries  at  Brescia,  convinced  that  the  young  Gam¬ 
bara  would  come  off  unhurt.  A  month  after,  it  was 
whispered  at  Venice  that  the  Gambara  had  been 
restored  to  their  possessions,  and  that  Pascal  had 
been  seen  at  Milan  with  Duke  Sforza  in  conference 
with  the  Marquis  d’ Avalos,  with  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  Council  of  Ten,  styling  him  their  well-beloved 
son. 

This  is  what  took  place.  After  the  first  exami¬ 
nation  communicated  to  the  Ten  by  the  three  in¬ 
quisitors,  the  prisoner  was  brought  before  the  secret 
tribunal.  In  the  small  council-chamber  there  may 
still  be  seen  two  false  closets.  One  is  a  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  prison  stairs,  the  other  is  the  torture-room. 
Pascal  was  led  in  by  one  of  these  doors,  and  the 
other  door  was  thrown  open,  displaying  its  horrible 
paraphernalia.  In  his  presence  it  was  debated 
whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  put  the  prisoner 
to  the  ordinary  torture.  One  of  the  members, 
feigning  pity  for  the  youth  of  the  prisoner,  proposed 
that  he  should  be  exempted  if  he  made  a  full  con¬ 
fession.  The  tribunal  assented,  and  asked  Pascal  if 
he  was  willing  to  do  so,  without  concealment,  to  de¬ 
serve  the  indulgence  of  the  council.  Pascal  took  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  conceal  anything.  He  was  taken 
back  to  his  cell,  and  writing-materials  were  placed 
before  him.  The  display  of  the  instruments  of  tor- 
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ture  had  the  desired  eflcct,  for  his  confession  was  as 
explicit  as  could  be  wished.  Pascal  took  three  days 
to  complete  it.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  different  hand¬ 
writing,  is  extant  in  the  MS.  entitled  “  Caso  dei 
Gambareschi,”  with  the  heading  :  “  Suplicazionc  di 
Pasquale  Gainb.ara  ai  capi  del’  eccelso  conseio  dei 
Died,  scritta  con  umiltk,  circa  i  casi  di  Brescia  ncl 
151C  e  la  morte  d’ Antonio  Toldo,  in  Venctia.”  * 

IV. 

“Most  noble  Seigneurs,  I,  Pascal  G.amb.ara,  im¬ 
plore  on  my  knees  the  clemency  of  this  most  noble 
state,  of  which  I  am  an  unhappy  and  misguided 
son.  Deprived  from  my  earliest  years  of  my  natu¬ 
ral  counsellors  and  advisers,  I  have  committed 
great  errors,  and  I  shall  make  an  humble  confession 
of  them  before  tliis  most  high  tribunal,  that  the 
sincerity  of  my  language  and  the  earnestness  of  my 
repentance  may  make  me  a  worthy  object  of  pity. 

“  Your  excellencies  are  aware  that  my  fatlier,  be¬ 
ing  a  partisan  of  the  Spanish  faction  at  Brescia,  was 
deprived  of  his  possessions,  which  were  endowed  up¬ 
on  Jean-Jacques  Trivulce.  My  mother  died  shortly 
before  the  capture  of  Brescia.  My  uncle,  Hubert 
Gambara,  before  leaving  for  the  Roman  court,  se¬ 
cretly  intrusted  me  to  the  care  of  a  peasant-woman 
in  the  neighborhood  of  B;issano,  Marcellina  Aliga, 
who  had  been  my  nurse.  I  was  then  nine  years  of 
age,  and  I  remained  three  years  with  Marcellina, 
under  the  name  of  Pascal  Ziobk,  a  n.amc  that  I  bear 
at  the  present  moment.  My  uncle  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  that  I  should  remain  on  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  case  it  should  one  day  ple:ise  your  lonlships  to 
honor  me  with  your  favor,  and  that  the  law  against 
refugees  might  not  be  to  my  disadvantage.  This  is 
why  a  story  was  fabricated  that  I  had  been  stolen 
by  gypsies,  and  that  no  one  knew  my  origin. 

“  As  I  have  already  declared  before  the  courts, 
the  renowned  Titian  met  me  by  chance  at  Bassano, 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  made  me  accompany  him  to 
Venice,  and  instructed  me  in  the  art  of  painting.  It 
is  in  this  magnificent  city  that  an  adventure  plunged 
me  into  the  abyss  in  which  I  now  find  myself 
It  is  now  sixteen  months  since,  that,  walking  one 
day  near  Saint  Giuliano,  I  beheld  a  young  lady 
richly  dressed,  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  She 
was  followed  by  two  female  servants,  the  one  bear¬ 
ing  her  fan,  the  other  her  prayer-books.  Suddenly 
an  elderly  body  came  out  of  a  shop  and  placed  her¬ 
self  before  the  younger  one,  imploring  her,  in  ener¬ 
getic  language,  to  listen  to  what  she  had  to  say,  and 
to  give  her  a  kind  regard. 

“  The  beautiful  young  woman  turned  away  her 
head  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  and  told  the 
elderly  dame  to  leave  her ;  but  as  the  lady’s  suppli¬ 
cations  increased  in  vehemence,  the  younger  one 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  her  cheek  appeared 
flushed  with  offended  pride.  The  old  lady  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  crowd,  saying  that  the  cruel-hearted 
person  was  her  daughter ;  that  an  affair  of  gallantry, 
which  caused  .some  sensation  ten  years  back,  was  the 
cause  or  the  pretext  of  her  daughter’s  disdain,  and 
that  neither  the  absolution  of  the  Church  nor  an 
exemplary  life  ever  since  had  proved  of  avail 
against  the  unnatural  coldness  of  her  daughter. 
After  many  lamentations  and  tears,  the  old  lady,  in 
her  anger,  uttered  a  malediction  upon  her  daughter, 
hoping  that  one  day  she  might  fall,  and,  in  her  turn. 


*  Case  of  lh«  Oamhara  family :  Petition  of  Pascal  Qambara  to 
the  hradi  of  the  eminent  Council  of  Ten,  written  In  humility, 
reapeeUiia  the  eventa  of  Breacia  in  ISIS,  and  the  death  of  Antonio 
Toldo  in  Venice. 


implore  in  vain  pity  and  pardon.  I  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  this  unhappy  mother,  as  were 
all  who  witnessed  this  scene,  and  I  uttered  the  in¬ 
ward  wish  to  see  the  proud  beauty  humiliated  as  she 
deserved.  That  young  lady  was  the  wife  of  the 
jeweller,  Antonio  Toldo. 

“  A  few  d.ays  afterwards,  Titian  being  absent,  | 
Lucrezia  Toldo  came  to  visit  his  atelier,  and  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  the  subjects  of  different  paintings  of 
which  she  was  ignorant.  Whilst  showing  her  a 
Magdalen,  I  told  Lucrezia  that  the  work  of  Titian 
would  have  been  perfect  if  she  had  sat  as  a  model ; 
unless,  indeed,  some  hidden  defect  of  structure  were 
concealed  by  her  dress.  Lucrezia  replied  that  her 
dress  concealed  no  defects,  and  that  Antonio  Toldo 
had  told  her  that  the  structure  of  her  form  was  per¬ 
fect  ;  to  which  I  replied  that  Toldo  was  not  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  of  the  beauty  of  form,  and  that  the 
eye  of  a  painter  was  alone  capable  of  deciding  the 
question.  Notwithstanding  her  silence  at  this  re¬ 
mark,  I  perceived  by  the  expression  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance  that  she  was  desirous  to  ascertain  if  an 
artist  would  pronounce  as  favorable  an  opinion  of 
her  figure  as  Messer  Toldo.  The  following  day  I 
met  her  at  Santa  Martha,  and  meeting  her  again  on 
the  Riva,  she  addressed  me  on  the  subject.  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  vanity  would  lead  her  to  anything,  and 
it  was  agreed  between  us  that  on  an  appointed  day 
and  hour  I  was  to  proceed  to  her  house  at  San  Sal¬ 
vador.  Toldo  had  gone  to  Udine  on  business,  and 
she  was  to  be  as  Titian’s  model  for  his  Magdalen. 

I  gave  a  promise  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 
This  was  the  only  condition  imposed  upon  me.  On 
the  day  appointed,  Lucrezia  Toldo  was  ready  to 
receive  me ;  but  I  did  not  keep  the  appointment 
A  liaison,  however,  commenced  between  me  and  the 
wife  of  Antonio  Toldo.  Lucrezia  g.ave  me  a  key  to 
the  back  door  of  the  house,  which  led  to  the  Tedes- 
chi  Foundry,  .and  I  could  enter  and  leave  by  this 
secret  door  without  being  observed  by  any  one ;  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  servants  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  secret  Not  to  neglect  the 
occasion  of  studying  such  a  model,  I  made  two  or 
three  careful  drawings  of  the  lady,  with  a  view  to 
compositions  of  nymplis,  naiads,  and  such  like  con¬ 
ceptions. 

“  The  natural  levity  of  my  age,  and  the  desii'e  of 
entering  the  University  of  Padua,  put  a  stop  to  this 
intercourse.  I  left  Venice  and  the  lessons  of  Titian. 
Either  because  she  still  loved  me.  or  because  she 
was  piqued  at  my  neglect,  the  fair  Lucrezia  lost 
sight  of  her  usual  prudence.  She  sent  messengers 
to  me  at  Padua,  requesting  me  to  return,  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  procure  me  interviews  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  She  wrote  me  two  or  three  violent 
letters,  upbraiding  me  for  my  neglect.  One  day  I 
returned  to  Venice,  and  paid  her  a  visit.  I  was  In 
her  chamber  when  a  waiting-maid  came  In  and 
informed  us  that  Messer  Antonio  Toldo,  whom 
we  thought  at  Friouli,  had  suddenly  returned.  I 
slipped  aw^  by  a  secret  gallery  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery  I  was  met  by  Lucrezia’s  little  boy,  a  child 
of  four  years  of  age,  who  did  not  know  mo,  and 
who,  on  seeing  a  stranger,  screamed  with  fright.  To 
make  matters  worse,  I  met  him  again  at  the  house 
door,  and,  stumbling  over  him  in  my  hurry,  tumbled 
him  down.  Toldo  hastened  to  the  spot  on  hearing 
his  son’s  cries,  and  learnt  from  him  that  a  man  had 
been  In  his  wife’s  apartment. 

“  A  few  days  after  this  incident,  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  go  to  Venice  with  some  fellow-students, 
i  and  at  the  gate  of  St.  Mark  whom  should  1  meet 
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but  Messer  Antonio  and  his  son.  The  child,  on 
seeing  me,  drew  back  with  fear,  and,  pointing  to¬ 
wards  me,  said  that  1  was  the  man  who  had  pushed 
him  down  in  the  gallery.  Toldo  cast  a  ten-ible  glance 
at  me,  which  revealed  to  me  that  he  guessed  all  that 
1  wished  to  conceal  from  him.  The  infidelity  of  his 
wife  was  also  revealed  to  him  by  another  circum¬ 
stance.  Some  indiscreet  personage  ojHjned  the 
portfolio  which  contained  my  drawings,  and  ill- 
natnr'.dly  showed  them  to  Toldo,  who,  from  that 
moment,  swore  to  ruin  me  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  It  was  at  this  junction  that  the  Jew,  Mac- 
chalacus,  laid  the  snare  for  me  whiyli  came  to  light 
on  tlic  trial.  1  was  thrown  into  the  dungeors  of  the 
oflicc  of  the  Cinnue  for  the  pitiful  debt  of  filly  small 
litres ;  and  as  the  death  of  a  prisoner  is  never  in¬ 
quired  into,  I  should  have  been  assassinated,  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  the  unforeseen  interference  of  the 
noble  Francesco  Contarini,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
fur  my  life.  On  regaining  my  liberty,  I  was  aware 
of  the  dangers  I  incurred  from  the  hatred  of  Toldo. 
Notwithstanding  my  poor  condition  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  my  family,  I  could  not  forget  that  the 
blood  of  the  Gambara  flowed  in  my  veins,  and  my 
heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  dying  ignobly  in 
the  dri'ss  of  a  student,  assassinated  at  some  street 
corner  by  a  vendor  of  precious  stones.  1  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  my  importunate  enemy  by  mine  own 
hand.  I  had  in  iny  possession  an  old  arquebusc, 
which  I  had  always  kept  concealed,  owing  to  the 
letter  G  being  inlaid  in  the  butt,  and  which  might 
have  revealed  my  relationship  to  the  Gambaras. 
The  Thursday  of  the  carnival  seemed  to  me  a  fit 
day  for  carrying  my  plan  into  execution.  I  wrote 
to  the  jeweller  the  letter  found  in  his  pocket,  and 
I  made  use  of  the  Brescian  dialect,  which  I  had  al¬ 
ways  avoided  speaking  at  the  university  for  fear  I 
should  be  thought  a  Brescian. 

“  1  knew  that  Toldo  eagerly  desired  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  sketches  I  had  made  of  bis  wife,  and  I 
made  use  of  the  circumsUnce  to  ensnare  him.  The 
bait  look,  and  I  killed  him  at  the  hour  and  place 
mentiuued.  On  selecting  Holy  Thursday,  I  had 
not  calculated  on  the  confusion  that  might  arise 
from  my  false  name  and  the  last  words  of  Toldo. 
The  confusion  is  entirely  a  freak  of  chance. 

“  I  was  arrestecl  a  few  days  after  the  crime  had 
been  committed.  The  fear  of  death  enabled  me  to 
bailie  the  judges,  and  chance  favored  me  a  second 
time  by  the  striking  resemblance  which  existed 
between  the  daughter  of  a  tailor  at  Padua  and  the 
fair  Lucrezia.  I  should  thus  have  escaped  the 
rigor  of  the  laws,  if  it  were  possible  to  escape  the 
penetration  of  this  enlightened  state.  The  words 
of  my  benefactor,  the  generous-minded  Contarini, 
dissipated  the  mystery  which  hung  over  my  crime. 
I  did  uot  wish  to  die  without  revealing  to  this  most 
high  council  the  whole  truth, —  my  name,  my  birth, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  my  family.  IMay  you,  most 
noble  sirs,  find  an  excuse  for  iny  errors  in  my  youth 
and  in  the  strange  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  been  living  Ibr  the  last  ten  years.  And  may 
the  sincerity  of  my  confession  and  of  my  repentance 
touch  the  he.art  of  our  magnanimous  prince  and  of 
this  most  high  tribunal.  I  declare  and  swear  by  the 
most  Holy  Trinity,  that  in  this  simple  narrative  1 
have  stated  the  truth  without  reserve.” 

We  do  not  find  in  the  criminal  register  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  any  sentence  recoiled  against 
Pascal  Gambara.  Ilis  crime  was  probably  of  too 
flagrant  a  nature  for  the  council  to  dare  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  acquittal.  It  must  rather  be  supposed 


that  the  three  imjuisitors  of  state  came  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  amongst  themselves  which  restored  the  young 
man  to  his  possessions  and  his  freedom,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  leave  immediately  for  Milan 
and  join  Duke  Sforza,  to  negotiate,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Manjuis  of  Avalos,  a  reconciliation  between 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Young  Gambara  accomplished  his  mission  with  skill 
and  success.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the 
secret  agent  of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  negotiating 
the  famous  league  against  the  Emperor  between  the 
Pope,  the  Florentine  republic,  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice.  History  has  not  as  yet 
informed  us  if  the  Marquis  of  Avalos  was  gained 
over,  or  whether  he  withstood  the  tempting  ofiera 
of  the  united  powers. 

The  horrid  abuses  of  the  prisons  of  Venice, 
brought  to  light  by  the  trial  of  the  student  Pascal, 
were  boldly  attacked  by  the  noble  Contarini,  and 
we  find  in  the  registers  of  the  Council  of  Ten  the 
following  decree,  the  originality  of  which  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  abuses  it  proposes  to  reform  :  — 

“The  xxiii  May,  1525. 

“  The  Ten  in  Council. 

“  So  many  abuses  and  corruptions  (which  will  be 
mentioned  in  their  proper  places  in  this  decree) 
have  been  introduced  into  our  office  of  prisons,  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  called  an  office,  but  rather  the 
origin  and  bed  of  misdeeds,  homicides,  and  un¬ 
punished  enormities  from  the  perverseness  of  our 
ministers,  as  was  seen  within  these  last  few  months, 
to  the  great  offence  against  Divine  majesty,  justice, 
and  the  honor  of  our  state,  which  abuses  must  be 
remedied ;  and  to  which  end, 

“  It  he  ordained  that,  notwithstanding  the  abuses 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  office  of  the  Cinque  (which  prisoners,  for 
the  small  debt  of  fifty  livres,  might  be  imprisoned 
and  asscissinatcd),  in  future  no  prisoner  is  liable 
to  be  killed  or  otherwise  ill-treated,  nor  his  name 
inserted  on  the  list  of  the  offiee  of  the  Cinque  (as 
well  as  regards  persons  actually  in  prison  as  future 
prisoners),  as  long  as  their  debts  do  not  exceed  fifty 
livres  inclusively;  but  that  justice  shall  have  its 
course  against  any  person  or  persons  who  may  have 
killed  a  prisoner,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  free  man. 

“  As  regards  prisoners  whose  debts  exceed  fifty 
livres,  the  old  law  is  to  remain  unchanged,  that  they 
be  liable  to  death  or  ill-treatment,  as  a  terror  to  the 
wicked  and  evil-inclined ;  and  we  further  decree, 
that  in  future  no  prisoner  whose  name  has  been 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  said  office  of  the  Cinque 
shall  be  liberated  until  be  has  paid  the  last  farthing; 
and,  once  seized,  his  release  cannot  be  granted 
unless  by  order  of  two  magistrates,  and  by  tlie  vote 
of  four  fifths  of  the  Council  of  Ten  (legal  ma¬ 
jority).” 

This  decree  was  unanimously  carried  by  sixteen 
votes,  namely,  the  votes  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  to 
which  were  added  those  of  the  Seignori. 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

acTHoa  or  “  aivissHoi,’’  “tbc  hilltais  asd  thi  bcbtoxs,’*  eto. 
CHAPTER  XXV.—Qmtinued. 

THE  FIXAIi  DEVELOPMENT  OP  ST.  MART'S. 

“  You  agree  with  all  we  have  stud.  Now  the 
question  anses  about  the  head-master.  We  must 
have  a  first-class  man  for  head-master ;  we  must,  to 
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make  it  pay,  you  know ;  a  first-class  man.  A  Hert¬ 
ford  scholar,  you  know,  but  a  man  of  mark ;  —  a 
man  whose  name  in  an  advertisement  before  leader 
will  be  like  the  unfolding  of  a  banner.  Now  you  ’ll 
have  to  pay  such  a  man  as  this.  Through  the 
nose.” 

“  I  suppose  we  must,”  said  Silcote. 

“  I  supfKMe  you  must  also.  But  then  I  have 
calculated  every  haltjienny,  and  we  have  n’t  got 
the  money  to  pay  him.” 

“  I  ain’t  going  to  find  the  money,  if  you  mean 
that,”  said  Silcote. 

“  I  don’t  mean  anything  of  the  kind,”  said  Betts. 
“  Taisez,  taisez.  I  have  been  in  a  general  way 
knocking  round  and  asking  questions.” 

“  Is  Kriegsthunn  your  man  ?  ”  ' 

“  No,  Kriegsthunn  ain’t.  But  I  find,  going  into 
details,  that  the  man  we  want  as  head  master  can’t 
be  got  under  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Not  the  man 
we  want  can’t  And  we  must  pension  the  present 
old  man  who  calls  himself  head‘  master,  with  five 
hundred  a  year.  And  I  can’t  find  the  money.” 

“  Then  you  must  drop  the  scheme  till  you  can,” 
said  the  Sejuire. 

“  Why,  no,”  said  Betts.  “  I  know  a  man,  up  to 
every  requirement,  who  could  do  it  for  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.” 

“  Snap  him  up  then.” 

“  I  have.  Do  you  care  to  know  his  name  ?  It  is 
Arthur  Silcote.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  Arthur  has  lent  himself  to 
this  job  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  And  this  ain’t  half  of  it.  As  for 
Arthur,  he  wants  rest,  and  he  will  get  it  here.” 

“  Will  he  ?  ”  said  Silcote. 

“  I  told  )'ou  you  had  not  heard  half  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  You  must  have  ever  so  many  more  masters. 
Now  I  know  of  one  who  would  suit  e.\actly.  Not 
a  first-class  man,  but  a  good  man  enough,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  tuition.” 

“  My  dear  friend,  let  me  have  his  name,  without 
any  more  beating  about  the  bush.  Do  go  straight 
at  it.” 

“  Algernon  Silcote,  my  son-in-law.” 

The  Squire  stood  mute. 

“  You  are  a  bold  man,  Betts ;  but  this  is  too  bold. 
The  Brockliss  party  won’t  stand  it,  man.  The 
world  won’t  stand  it.  I,  the  chairman  of  the  Board, 
get  my  son’s  father-in-law  appointed  as  treasurer  — 
as  treasurer  —  and  immediately  appoint  one  of  my 
sons  head  master,  .and  another  second  master !  It 
won’t  do;  I  cannot  consent.  We  shall  have  the 
Times  down  on  us.  I  admire  your  audacity,  but  it 
won’t  do.” 

“  Arthur  is  going  to  send  in  his  testimonials,  and 
ou  must  give  it  him.  No  man  within  miles  of 
im  will  apply  at  such  a  salary.  You  can’t  oppose 
him.  And,  if  you  stand  in  your  eldest  son’s  light, 
it  will  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives.  He  is  going 
to  send  in  his  testimonials,  and,  if  you  give  the 
weight  of  your  name  against  your  own  son,  worse 
things  may  be  said  of  you  than  if  you  jobbed  him 
into  fifty  places.  There  are  those  who  think  him 
an  ill-used  man  already.  But,  if  you  change  your 
passive  neglect  into  open  and  active  hostility,  and 
stand  between  him  and  his  poor  children’s  Inead, 
you  will  have  worse  things  said  of  you  than  any¬ 
thing  the  Times  will  over  the  mere  matter  of  a 
small  job  like  this.  And,  lor !  it  is  nothing  1  ” 

“  Not  to  you,  perhaps,”  said  the  Squire,  laughing, 
“  but  I  am  not  so  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  will  look  a  little  less  disgraceful  and  prepos¬ 


terous  when  I  get  a  little  more  used  to  it.  But 
about  Mr.  Silcote.  What  has  he  been  doing?  I 
thought  his  church  was  full.” 

“  That  is  just  where  it  is.  Squire.  He  can’t  do 
without  me.  I  must  have  him  under  my  own  eye ; 

I  can’t  trust  him  out  of  my  sight.  No  sooner  did  I 
begin  to  stay  here,  no  sooner  was  my  back  turned, 
than  he  goes  to  Oxford,  and  stays  with  his  old 
friends.  I’ve  seen  him  tending  to  it  for  a  long 
time.  He  began  LowLsh  enough  Church,  you  know, 
but  all  the  old  college  friends  he  really  ever  cared 
for  were  High  Church,  and  he  has  come  round  to 
’em  at  last.  I  warned  him  of  it.  I  spoke  seriously 
to  him.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  and  error 
of  such  a  course  ;  that  it  led  to  the  still  more  de¬ 
grading  superstitions  of  Rome ;  that  his  church  was 
not  ailapted  for  it,  being  what  you  may  call  ol‘  an 
orthodox  style  of  architecture  ;  that  his  congre¬ 
gation  hated  M.  B.  like  poison ;  and  that  the  thing 
hatl  never  been  made  to  pay  commercially.  But! 
could  n’t  make  him  see  it.  Not  being  a  religions 
man  yourself,  Squire,  I  hope  I  give  no  offence  in 
saying  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  really  re¬ 
ligious  men  see  things  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.” 

“  O,  you  could  n’t,  eh  ?  ”  said  the  Squire,  shaking 
his  great  chest  with  internal  laughter  at  the  mental 
sjiectacle  of  Betts  trying  to  argue  Algernon  out  of 
his  religious  convictions  on  commercial  grounds. 
“  So  he  would  n’t  listen  to  you,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Betts.  “  I  knew  he  would 
make  a  mess  of  it  if  I  did  n’t  stay  by  him.  I  saw 
he  was  getting  bent  on  it ;  and  consequently  I 
knew  he ’d  do  it  sooner  or  later ;  for  his  name  is 
Silcote,  you  know,  —  that ’s  about  what  his  name  is. 
And  the  last  wonls  I  said  to  him  were. :  ‘  If  you 
find  that  your  mind  leads  you  to  it,’  I  said,  ‘  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  must  do  it.  But,’  I  said,  ‘  let  ’em  down 
easy.  Preach  up  to  it  cautious,’  I  said.  ‘  If  it ’s 
the  right  thing,’  I  said,  ‘  go  in  tor  it ;  though  as  a 
last  word  it  has  n’t  took  in  the  north  part  of  London, 
and  is  against  my  own  principles  ;  but,  whether  it ’s 
right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  harm  in  making  it  pay 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Lor’  bless  you  !  ’  I 
said,  ‘  I  have  made  many  things  pay  in  my  time, 
and,  if  you  give  me  time,  I  may  make  this ;  though 
no  one  has  yet.  Now  I  am  going  to  your  fiithcr  ’ 
(meaning  you),  ‘  and,  if  you  are  determined,  liegin 
preaching  up  to  it  cautious.’  ” 

“  I  hope  he  followed  your  advice,”  said  the  S;]uire, 
laughing  more  kindly  than  he  had  done  for  thirty 
years. 

“  My  advice  !  ”  said  Betts,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  amusement  he  was  causing.  “  Is  n’t  he  a  Sil- 
cotc  V  He  preached  in  his  surplice  the  first  Sunday 
I  was  away.  Ah  1  I ’m  telling  you  the  bare  truth. 
He  turns  the  chairs  towanls  the  altar,  and  he  calls 
that  letting  ’em  down  easy.  What  on  earth  are 
you  laughing  at?  I  don’t  see  anything  to  laugh 
at.” 

“I  won’t  laugh  any  more  if  I  can  help  it;  but, 
dear  Betts,  has  his  course  been  successful  ?  AVon’t 
he  let  his  pews  better  in  consequence  of  this  cere¬ 
monialism  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you  that  that  sort  of  thing  don’t  suit  our  Is¬ 
lington  folks  all  of  a  suilden.  They  want  letting  down 
easy,  and  he  has  gone  and  let  ’em  down  by  the  run. 
Ami  he  h.as  emptied  his  church.  And  ho  must  have 
this  master’s  place ;  and,  if  you  get  out  of  it  with 
that,  without  my  coining  on  you  for  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  pay  his  tradesmen  and  his  doctor, 
you  may  think  yourself  lucky.” 
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But  he  is  a  Puseyite,  Betts,”  said  Silcote,  as  soon 
as  be  had  smothere<l  his  internal  laughter;  “and, 
according  to  your  own  confession,  Puseyism  don’t 
pay ;  and  our  own  apol^y  to  human  decency  for 
the  outrageous  job  in  which  we  are  both  concerned 
will  be  to  make  it  pay.  This  Algernon  Silcote  is  a 
mariced  Puseyite ;  they  have  left  his  church,  and  the 
boys  have  cast  squibs  and  crackers  into  his  area. 
We  shall  ruin  the  whole  thing  if  we  take  a  man 
half-way  to  Rome  into  the  business.” 

“  And  how  will  you  get  out  of  that,  I  wonder  ?  ” 
thought  the  Squire  as  be  stood  behiml  Betts,  with  a 
more  genial  light  in  his  eyes  than  any  one  could  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  before.  “  This  is  fun,  and 
seems  to  rattle  one’s  heart  about  pleasantly.  How 
will  you,  you  kindly  old  rogue,  make  this  thing 
fit  ?  ” 

The  kindly  old  rogue  was  blessed  in  resource ;  he 
had  only  to  bite  his  finger  in  silence  for  less  than 
one  minute,  when  he  found  himself  able  to  wade 
towards  his  idea  through  a  vague  skirmishing  army 
of  commonplaces. 

“  AVhy,  there ’s  various  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
S(|uire.  What ’s  treason  in  one  place  is  patriotism 
in  another.  In  a  similar  way,  what  is  orthodoxy  in 
a  cathedral  is  Puseyism  in  a  church.  Architecture 
has  a  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  we  are  going  in  for  the 
highest  style  of  architecture  procurable  for  money. 
Cl^  imitation  of  the  old  buildings.  Real  mediaeval, 
none  of  your  renaissance,  tag-rag,  and  bobbery.  Lor’ 
bless  you,  his  surplice  won’t  be  noticed  in  our  chap¬ 
el  !  Why,  we  chant  the  Psalms  now,  and  Algernon 
will  go  in  for  everything  short  of  incense,  and  we 
are  safe  with  him,  you  know.  And  there  is  a  farther 
consideration  for  your  not  opposing  Algernon’s  nom¬ 
ination  as  master.” 

“  Ami  what  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Silcote. 

“  This,”  said  Betts,  suddenly  and  furiously,  in  a 
way  which  strangely  startled  the  Squire;  “just  be¬ 
cause,  if  this  man  Algernon  Silcote  is  kicked  out  In 

the  cold  to  starve  witli  his  children,  by - 1  ’ll 

pitch  the  whole  thing  to  the  Devil,  and  you  after 

him.  If  he  has  to  beg,  by - I  ’ll  beg  alongside  of 

him.  If  he  has  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  I  ’ll  go  to 
the  workhouse  with  him ;  if  he  has  to  stand  In  the 
dock,  I  ’ll  stand  alongside  of  him.  He  will  never 
take  a  penny  from  me.  And  he  see  it  out  with  me 
through  thick  and  thin,  —  through  a  bitterer  time 

than  you ’ve  ever  seen.  Come !  And  by - I  ’ll 

see  it  out  with  him  to  the  end  and  finish  of  it  all. 
If  I  don’t,  may  —  ” 

“  Hush,  my  friend,  hush !  ”  said  Silcote,  laying  his 
hand  very  gently  on  Mr.  Betts’s  shoulder.  “  Don’t 
scold  and  swear.  You  have  scolded  yourself  into 
teiirs  during  a  business  conversation.  How  very 
unbusiness-likc.  Be  quiet ;  I  will  do  everything  you 
wish  for  this  gentleman.  He  was  my  late  wife’s  son, 
you  know.  Now  that  I  see  what  you  are,  I  will  tell 
It  all  to  you  some  day.  Not  now.  Let  one  man 
make  a  fool  of  him  at  a  time.  Now  have  you  got 
any  other  oflicers  in  your  eye,  you  audacious  old 
schemer?  Won’t  you  appoint  me  shoeblack,  and 
request  Sir  Hugh  Brockhss  to  undertake  the  office 
of  scavenger?” 

Betts  laughed.  “  Well,  now  it ’s  over,  wo  may  as 
well  have  a  little  talk  to  get  it  all  out  of  our  heads. 
Oflicers?  Ah,  we  want  a  new  matron,  and  had 
better  see  to  it  at  tlm  next  Board.  Old  Mrs.  Jones 
is  past  her  work.  She  will  be  swallowing  her  8{)ec- 
tacles  soon.  I’ve  had  to  advertise  without  waiting 
for  tlie  Board.  You  will  pension  her,  of  course  1  ” 

“  Of  course.” 


“  And  Berry  ?  He  ought  to  be  pensioned,  you 
know.” 

“  He  11  last.  How  about  the  matron  ?  ” 

“  One  application,  which  seems  likely.  Splendid 
certificates,  but  belongs  to  a  sisterhood.” 

“  That  won’t  do.  We  can’t  have  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  woman  with  a  wimple  about  the  place.” 

“  She  wears  no  dress,  and,  I  believe,  takes  no 
vows,  and  she  is  a  Protestant.  She  is  evidently  a 
tip-top  person.  If  you  don’t  object,  she  ought  to 
be  snapped  up.” 

“  Is  she  used  to  this  kind  of  thing  ?  ” 

“  She  has  been  used  to  everything  pretty  nigh, 
from  her  testimonials.  She  was  in  the  Crimea  to 
begin  with.  The  doctors  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital 
at  Manchester  wrote  and  asked  for  her,  but  the  lady 
superintendent  writes  for  me  to  say  that  she  has  set 
her  heart  on  this.  You  had  best  have  her.” 

“  She  will  be  better  than  a  Gamp,  I  suppose.  I 
see  no  difficulty.  Large  salary  ?  ” 

“  Lor’  bless  you,  her  sort  don’t  take  money.  She 
must  be  decently  found,  but  she  must  n’t  be  offered 
money.  That  was  expressly  mentioned.” 

“  We  will  have  her  in,  my  Betts.  What  is  her 
name  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Morgan.  They  call  her  Sister  Mary,  but 
she  is  to  be  called  Mrs.  Morgan  if  she  comes  to  us.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MBS.  MOItOAX. 

I  BELIKVE  that  Mr.  Betts,  in  his  ignoriince, 
actually  thought  that  Arthur’s  work  at  St.  Mary’s 
would  be  lighter  than  that  at  Balliol.  It  is  impossible 
that  Arthur  could  have  thought  so,  but  he  may  have 
thought  that  some  change  in  the  form  of  his  eager 
activity  would  amount  to  a  kind  of  rest ;  for  of  rest, 
consisting  of  actual  quiescence,  he  was  utterly  inca¬ 
pable.  It  was  known  to  but  very  few,  of  whom  his 
father  was  one,  that  on  several  occasions  he  had 
fainted.  The  first  doctor  he  had  consulted  on  this 
alarming  symptom  had  spoken  so  very  gravely  of 
the  symptoms  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  at  last 
to  tell  his  father,  which  he  did  the  day  before  James 
arrived  at  Silcote.  Another  doctor,  however,  had 
given  a  more  cheering  account ;  there  had  l)een  no 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms ;  and  here  he  was  fairly 
Installed  lord  and  master  of  the  new  regime. 

His  buildings  were  not  quite  finished,  but  his 
boys  were  due.  He  had  been  three  days  there,  and 
in  those  three  days  there  had  been  some  fifty  wak¬ 
ing  hours ;  .and,  in  that  time,  if  Arthur  had  evolved 
from  his  steam-engine  brain  one  scheme  for  making 
matters  better,  he  had  evolved  fifty,  —  one  :ui  hour 
certainly.  He  was  a  little  anxious  about  his  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  glass  told  him  that  he  looked  younger 
than  a  great  many  school-boys.  He  found  himself, 
therefore,  uncommonly  apt  to  stand  on  his  dignity 
this  evening ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  show  off  on 
except  poor  Algy,  and  he  was  no  use.  Any  one 
coidd  bully  him. 

However,  he  walked  across  the  moonlit  quad¬ 
rangle  to  his  brother’s  house.  It  was  a  pleasant 
house,  opening  out  of  tlie  cloisters,  and  looking  down 
on  the  lake.  The  children  were  in  bed.  He  found 
his  brother  reading  in  his  handsome  crlmson-fur- 
nished  study.  He  was  glad  to  see  his  de.ar  old 
friend  so  well-housed  and  comfortable  after  his 
troubles ;  and  he  said,  — 

“  How  do  you  think  you  shall  like  this  new  life, 
Algernon  ?  ” 
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“  Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply. 

This  was  scarcely  encouraging.  His  brother  did 
not  seem  inclined  for  talking.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  as  well  go  and  see  bow  the  matron 
was  getting  on  ;  and  so  he  went  towards  the  dor¬ 
mitory,  where  he  expeeted  to  find  her  busy.  There 
was  a  light  in  one  of  the  sixth-form  studies,  and  ho 
directed  his  feet  that  way.  “  I  wonder  where  she  is, 
and  what  she  is  like,”  he  asked  himself.  “  By  the 
by,  they  say  that  she  is  something  very  superior.” 

Here  she  was  at  last,  putting  one  of  the  sixth- 
form  boys’  studies  tidy :  a  most  remarkable-looking 
woman  indeed.  As  Arthur  saw  the  face,  it  was  the 
face  of  a  woman  who  had  been  beautiful,  —  a  very 
powerful  and  resolute  face  even  now.  She  was 
quite  gray,  and  wore  her  hair  banded  back  into  a 
knot  behind.  Her  dress  was  gray,  of  a  somewhat 
superior  texture,  and  she  wore  a  long  gray  shawl, 
which  nearly  covered  everything,  pinned  close  up 
to  her  throat ;  hair,  shawl,  and  gown  all  nearly  the 
same  color.  She  had  no  ornaments  about  her  ex¬ 
cept  a  white  cross,  which  bung  at  her  side;  and 
Arthur,  seeing  a  lady  before  him,  immediately  took 
off  his  cap,  and  made  his  best  bow, —  all  the  school- 
masterism  knocked  out  of  him  at  once.  She  crossed 
her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  bowed  reverently ;  and 
then  they  began  to  talk. 

“You  seem  perfect  mistress  of  your  duty,  Mrs. 
Morgan.” 

“  1  have  been  carefully  trained  to  it,  and,  being 
naturally  clever,  I  have  mastered  it” 

“  You  will  give  great  satisfaction,  here,  I  sec.” 

“  I  suppose  I  shall,  I  mean  to  do  so.” 

This  was  not  said  with  the  slightest  approach  to 
flippancy,  but  there  was  a  tamed  and  deliberated 
boldness  in  her  way  of  speaking,  to  which  Arthur 
applied  in  his  own  mind  the  epithet  “  splendid.” 

“  I  hope  we  shall  work  well  together,  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
gan.  I  am  rather  apt  to  be  fidgety  and  exact¬ 
ing,  but  I  will  try  not  to  be  so  with  one  so  evidently 
skilled  in  detail  as  yourself.” 

“  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  work  well  to¬ 
gether,  sir.  I  intend  that  we  should.  Your  boys 
arc  due  to-morrow  morning.  At  what  time  do  you 
think  V  ” 

“  All  hours,  Mrs.  Morgan.  Up  to  chapel  time  at 
nine  in  the  evening.” 

“  Those  who  come  from  close  by  are  the  first,  of 
course ;  and  those  from  longer  distances  the  lat¬ 
est?” 

“  Na  I  should  say  rather  the  reverse.  But  you 
cannot  tell.  I  am  only  judging  from  Oxford.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  ;  thank  you  very  much.  There  are 
one  or  two  matters  of  detail  I  wish  mended  ;  would 
it  be  your  place  to  mention  them  to  the  Board,  or 
mine  ?  ” 

“  Yours,  certainly.” 

“  I  shall  have  to  appear  before  the  Board,  then  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  if  you  have  any  report  to  make. 
And  now,  go^  night.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  have  had  a  pleasant  surprise  ?  ” 

“And  I  also,”  she  said,  with  a  very  pleasant, 
honest  smile.  “  May  I  ask  one  question  more.  Do 
you  keep  the  chapel  door  open  ?  ” 

“  1  will  be  most  careful  to  do  so.  It  was  always 
my  intention  to  do  so.  By  the  by,  have  you  found 
your  way  there  yet  ?  ” 

“  I  am  never  long  in  doing  that,”  she  said.  “And 
now,  good  night. 

She  had  to  light  him  down  some  stairs;  and, 
when  he  saw  her  last,  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
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flight  of  steps,  the  light  was  strong  on  her  face  and 
hair.  What  with  her  gray  hair  and  gray  clothes, 
she  seemed,  as  she  bent  her  head  towards  him,  to 
be  dressed  in  a  radiance  of  silver.  Waking  up 
once  or  twice,  he  thought  of  her  in  the  chapel,  and 
bow  very  little  he  should  like  to  stanil  in  some  dark 
corner  and  see  her  come  sliding  silently  towards 
him  in  the  moonlight. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  chapel  or  to  prayer  that 
she  betook  herself  that  night.  She  had  prayed 
over  this  matter  long  enough,  and  now  began  to 
doubt  whether  she  would  wish  her  prayers  answered 
or  not.  “  I  have  prayed  so  earnestly  that  he  should 
not  recognize  me.  And  yet,  if  he  does  not  — ” 

Up  and  down,  hour  afber  hour,  between  the  two 
long  lines  of  white  beds,  went  the  gray,  ghost-like 
figure,  passing  from  band  to  band  of  bright  moon¬ 
light,  which  was  thrown  from  the  long  Gothic  win¬ 
dows  across  the  dormitory.  Arthur  had  thought  of 
her  as  an  awful  figure  to  meet  sliding  along  the 
midnight  aisles  of  the  chapel.  Had  he  seen  her 
now,  as  she  paced  up  and  down,  with  her  silver-gray 
hair  flashing  in  the  moonlight  as  she  passed  each 
window,  and  her  whole  figure  becoming  black  as 
she  passed  the  alternating  shadows,  he  would  have 
thought  her  more  awful  still.  Up  and  down  nearly 
all  night,  with  the  sleeping  world  around  her.  In¬ 
capable  of  prayer  now,  for  she  was  half  wishing 
that  the  constant  prayer  of  the  last  three  months 
might  be  unanswered.  The  High  Church  folks  had 
tamed  her  wonderfully,  and  there  was  no  exclama¬ 
tion,  no  gesticulation.  But  no  system  of  religion, 
of  which  I  have  heard,  has  any  rule  against  a 
woman’s  walking  swiftly  up  and  down  all  night, 
with  a  whole  world  of  loving  and  longing  in  her 
heart,  unable  for  the  time  to  pray,  unless  it  were  to 
pray  that  her  prayers  might  not  be  answered. 

1^  for  the  night.  The  morrow  found  her  seated 
in  her  room,  at  her  duties,  directing  her  maidens, 
cool,  calm,  cheerful,  business-like,  with  piles  of  the 
boys’  linen  around  her.  It  was  buttons  and  needles 
and  thread  now,  and  kindly  religious  talk,  and 
sensible  advice  to  the  demurely-clad  servants  who 
were  assisting  her.  “  A  pleasant,  kind  lady,”  said 
the  maidens  to  one  another.  “  A  wonder  to  find  a 
real  lady  taking  such  a  place  as  this.”  Yet,  though 
she  was  majestic,  she  was  very  genial ;  and  not  a 
girl  of  them  all  but  felt  that  she  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  person  the  like  of  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

She  did  not  talk  “goody”  to  them;  nothing  of 
the  kind.  She  inquired  about  each  of  them  kindly, 
but  not  obtrusively,  and  somehow  managed  to  leave 
each  of  them  with  the  impression  that  religion  was 
the  principle  to  which  all  others  must  be  deferred, 
without  in  the  least  degree  thrusting  the  idea  upon 
them. 

She  was  absolutely  inexorable  in  details,  they  no¬ 
ticed.  No  missing  button  could  escape  her  eye. 
Yet  she  had  nothing  of  the  “  Tartar  ”  in  her,  like 
the  old  goose,  now  pensioned.  Mother  Berry. 

“  Get  the  new  uniforms  out,  my  dear,”  she  said 
to  the  youngest  maiden,  “  and  lay  them  in  a  row. 
The  boys  should  begin  to  arrive  soon.  At  what 
time  do  they  generally  begin  to  come?”  Little 
thought  the  demure  damsels  what  a  wild  expectant 
woman’s  heart  was  raging  and  beating  beneath  that 
solemn  gray  shawl.  They  were  awed  anil  hushed 
by  her  awful,  calm  solemnity ;  they  little  thought  of 
the  volcano  within.  If  they  had,  they  would  have 
only  wondered.  They  were  maidens,  and  knew 
not  of  the  Storgb. 
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At  last  the  boys  began  to  arrive,  or,  to  say  more 
truly,  creep  in.  For  the  6rst  arrivals  were  two 
feeble  little  orphans,  presentation  boys,  aged  ten 
and  nine,  coming  to  get  their  uniforms;  torn  by  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  poverty  from  their  mother; 
terrified  at  everything,  and  coming  here  for  shelter. 
Her  two  long  arms  came  from  beneath  the  long  gray 
shawl,  until  they  formed  horizontally  a  cross  to  her 
body ;  and  she  said,  “  Come  here,  iny  dears,  to  me.” 
And  they  looked  in  her  face,  and  then  they  crept 
to  her,  one  under  each  arm,  and  were  frightened  no 
more. 

Then  others  came,  and  then  more,  until  her  eye 
got  bewildered  with  their  numbers  and  their  varie¬ 
ties,  and  her  ear  got  confused  with  the  wonderful 
dilTerences  of  their  voices ;  she  all  the  time,  though 
doing  her  duty  steadily  and  mechanically,  waiting 
to  hear  one  voice;  which,  although  it  must  be 
changed  by  now,  she  thought  she  would  be  able  to 
recognize.  The  other  boys  came  swarming  in  to 
her,  big  and  little,  in  all  manner  of  moods,  but  the 
voice  she  longed  to  hear  was  dumb  to  her  as  yet. 

They  were  in  all  moods,  these  boys.  Some  were 
low  in  their  minds,  almost  to  being  penitential ; 
these  were  those  who  were  the  most  inclined  for 
tears.  Others  were  fractious  and  petulant ;  others 
facetious ;  others  from  the  very  first  riotous.  They 
all  looked  at  her  curiously,  as  though  to  see  how 
much  nonsense  she  would  stand;  and,  finding  no 
clew  to  the  answer  in  her  calm,  benign  face  and  fig¬ 
ure,  began  an  inductive  course  of  experiments,  with 
a  view  of  finding  out  what  her  temper  really  was, 
and  what  stand  she  was  likely  to  take. 

Though  they  tried  her  hard,  she  was  perfectly 
calm  and  good-humored.  The  bolder  spirits  began 
dancing  and  fighting  before  her  very  soon.  Still 
she  took  no  notice  whatever,  only  now  and  then 
quietly  smiled. 

The  riot  got  most  fast  and  furious.  They  whirled 
into  her  room  and  out  of  it  again.  They  fought 
one  another  in  play,  and  rolled  over  and  over  on 
the  ground.  They  put  on  their  clean  night-gowns 
over  their  clothes,  and  danced  in  them,  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  a  mad,  aimless  carmagnole, 
sometimes  waltzing  in  pairs,  and  eoming  headlong 
over  together.  The  demurest  and  oldest  of  her 
maidens  protested  mildly.  “  Madam,”  she  said, 
”  you  will  never  be  able  to  manage  them  if  you  allow 
them  this  liberty.”  She  said,  “/  will  manage  them. 
I  am  not  here  as  a  disciplinarian.  Are  boys  not  to 
play  ?  Is  the  sun  not  to  shine  ?  Besides,  girl,  I 
am  waiting.  Leave  them  alone,  girl.” 

Waiting,  but  not  much  longer.  There  was  a  new 
noise  in  cloister  and  corridor,  and  the  burden  of  it 
was,  “  Here ’s  old  Sugden.” 

She  could  not  pretend  to  stitch  now.  She  folded 
her  hands  over  her  work,  and  said  to  herself,  in 
prayer,  “  Gotl,  let  it  be  Thy  way.”  And  then  she 
sat  and  looked  at  the  crowd  of  young  faces  and 
young  figures  before  her,  keeping  her  eyes  towards 
the  door. 

A  glorious  lad,  with  vitality  and  vigor  in  every 
limb,  and  with  youth,  health,  goodness,  ay,  and  not 
a  little  beauty  too,  in  his  face,  came  hurling  in. 
Their  eyes  met.  She  sat  perfectly  calm,  prayin;^ 
silently,  with  her  folded  hands  clasping  one  another 
painfully.  She  saw,  that,  when  his  eyes  met  hers, 
the  expression  of  them  changed  from  rollicking  vi¬ 
vacity  to  wonder,  to  admiration,  to  respect.  But 
there  w.as  no  sign  of  recognition.  Her  prayers  were 
answered.  Her  own  son  did  not  know  her.  It  was 
well. 


It  was  very  well,  save  for  one  ghastly  spasm  at 
the  heart,  which  she  did  not  allow  to  show  in  her 
face.  Yes,  it  was  very  well. 

'  Now,  Mrs.  Morgan,”  he  began,  “  you  must  take 
care  to  be  especially  civil  to  me.  I  am  the  oldest 
boy  here,  very  nearly ;  and  you  will  follow  me  when 
I  say  that  I  am  a  power  in  the  place.  Your  policy 
will  be  to  treat  me  with  peculiar  consideration  and 
respect,  and  never  on  any  account  report  me. 
You  will  be  particular  about  that;  do  you  see  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

“  You  see  I  am  so  clever,  my  dear  Mrs.  Morgan, 
and  of  such  a  very  strong  will,  that  natures  less 
gifted  than  mine  must  naturally  yield  to  me.  And 
physique  goes  a  long  way,  you  know.  About  my 
personal  appearance  there  can  only  be  but  one 
opinion,  I  believe.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  on 
me,  Mrs.  Morgan,  which  you  don’t  seem  inclined 
to  do,  and  see  whether  or  no  I  am  a  beauty.” 

“  And  indeed  you  are,”  said  the  mother’s  heart 
within  her.  The  boy  had  meant  nothing  whatever 
by  what  ho  had  been  saying.  It  was  all  what  he 
would  have  called  “  chaff.”  But  when  she  turned 
her  great  kind  eyes  upon  his,  and  laughed  low  in 
answer,  he  got  puzzled,  and  began  to  think  he  had 
gone  too  far  in  some  way.  How,  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive,  for  she  was  not  angry. 

“  You  don’t  mind  my  nonsense,  do  you  ?  I  for¬ 
got  you  were  a  lady.  I  don’t  mean  any  harm. 
The  last  matron  was  not  a  lady,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  your  nonsense,”  said  she. 

“  You  don’t,  eh  ?  Very  well,  then,  allow  me  to 
give  you  a  little  more  of  it.  Permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  don’t  know  your  duties  as  a  matron  in  this 
establishment.  Look  at  the  hay  these  fellows  are 
making  about  your  room,  and  you  sitting  there  sew¬ 
ing  on  buttons.  Your  duty  as  matron  is  to  get 
into  a  blind  wax,  to  bounce  out  of  your  chair,  to 
catch  the  first  boy  you  come  across  (as  it  might  Im 
me,  you  know)  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  bang  his 
head  against  that  wall,  and  clear  the  room.  The 
other  matron  always  did.” 

“  Then,  you  think,”  she  said,  “  that  I  could  not 
do  it  except  in  that  way  ?  ” 

“  Not  you  ;  you  tlon’t  know  us.” 

“  Do  I  not?  Watch  me.” 

The  tall  gray  figure  rose  to  its  full  height,  and 
that  attracted  some.  Her  voice  made  them  all 
quiet  at  once,  from  curiosity,  if  from  nothing  else. 
It  was  round,  full,  powerful,  and  most  wonderfully 
audible.  “  My  dear  hoys”  she  said,  “ look  at  me, 
and  listen.  I  have  been  used  to  order,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  it  when  I  command  it.  There  has 
been  disorder  enough,  and  I  must  have  onler  now. 
You  hear  ?  Go,  and  go  quickly.  Sugden  stay ; 
the  rest  go.” 

They  went  like  lambs,  and  James  was  left  alone 
with  his  mother. 

“  There,  you  see,”  she  said  to  him  when  they 
were  gone ;  “  that  seems  wonderful  to  you,  does  it 
not  ?  If  one  could  deal  with  all  the  gha.«tly  disor¬ 
der  in  this  world  as  easily  as  1  have  with  that  little 
riot,  why  then,  boy,  the  world  would  the  sooner  be 
ready  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  For  they 
may  set  the  time  of  his  coming  by  stars  and  by 
numbers,  but  he  will  never  come  again,  boy,  until 
we,  by  tears  and  by  blood,  by  life-long  struggles  for 
the  goo<l,  through  ridicule  and  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  have  made  this  world  fit  for  him.  Then 
ho  will  come,  and  we  shall  see  him.” 

This  was  so  utterly  unlike  anything  which  James 
had  heard  in  sermons,  that  he  was  a  little  awed. 
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He  had  a  dim  idea  that  it  was  strangely  expressed ; 
but  also  that  it  meant  something.  He  had  to 
speak,  and  he  said,  — 

“  You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  ” 

She,  with  her  whole  heart  yearning  for  one  kiss, 
angry  with  him !  If  she  could  only  make  any  pre¬ 
text  for  getting  near  him,  touching  him,  feeling  his 
breath,  putting  her  hand  over  his  hair !  How  subtle 
and  quick  the  Storge  makes  a  mere  hen ;  do  you 
think  Mrs.  Moigan-Sugden  was  to  be  beaten  ?  Not 
she. 

“  Your  collar  is  all  frajred,  Sugden,”  she  smd. 

“  It  is  an  old  shirt,”  said  he. 

“  I  shall  not  have  your  clean  shirt  ready  before 
to-morrow,”  she  said ;  “  and  j'ou  can’t  go  about  that 
figure.  Come  here,  and  I  will  set  it  right” 

“  Shall  I  leave  it  out  ?  ” 

“No;  come  and  have  it  done.  I  have  too  much 
to  think  about” 

So  she  got  him  near  her,  and  in  doing  her  work 
would  lay  her  hand  sometimes  on  his  shoulder. 
Close  to  her ;  yet  the  one  sweet  kiss,  for  which  her 
mother’s  soul  thirsted,  as  far  away  as  ever.  The 
work  was  done;  one  more  little  artifice  was  left  her 
before  he  must  ga  She  put  her  hand  over  and 
through  his  short  curls,  and  said,  “  You  must  have 
your  hair  cut,  Sugden  ;  I  don’t  allow  long  hair.” 

“  It  was  cut  a  fortnight  ago,  ma’am,”  urged 
James. 

“  Then  it  must  be  cut  again  to-morrow,"  she 
answered.  “  Look  here,”  she  said,  drawing  one 
gently  out ;  “  this  lock  is  much  too  long.  Now  off, 
boy ;  I  have  much  to  do.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

8II.C0TE  ESCAPES  FROM  THE  REGION  OP  BOREDOM, — 

It  got  to  be  terribly  dull  for  the  Squire  at  Sil- 
cotes  that  autumn. 

Betts  was  of  course^nstalled  in  his  new  lodgings 
at  St.  Mary’s,  doing  his  new  duties  at  the  school, 
fussing,  examining  into  everything,  directing,  ad¬ 
vising  those  above  him  in  authority,  and  bullying 
his  inferiors  like  fifty  Bettses.  Arthur  was  there 
likewise,  hard  at  it  The  Princess  was  mppoaed  to 
be  at  Silcote,  but  was  mostly  in  London  or  else¬ 
where  ;  her  only  public  appearances  being  at  the 
Twyford  Station,  where  she  periodically  was  seen 
by  admiring  country  neighbors,  exquisitely  dressed, 
gorgeously  bejewelleil,  taking  her  ticket  and  drop¬ 
ping  her  change.  The  Squire  was  reduced  to  his 
old  company.  No  one  was  left  to  him  but  Anne. 
It  was  awfully  dull. 

Why  V  He  had  got  on  like  this  for  twenty  years, 
and  never  found  it  exactly  dull.  He  had  made  out 
his  time  pretty  well.  He  shot  a  little,  and  rode  a 
great  deal,  when  he  found  himself  getting  dull  in 
old  times.  lie  tried  these  remedies  now,  but  they 
would  not  do.  He  shot  better  than  ever,  and  never 
swore  at  the  keeper,  but  engageil  him  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  rode  his  splendid  horses  hard  and  far, 
and,  one  day,  sneaked  so  near  to  the  meet  that  he 

fot  into  the  ruck  of  men,  and  went  away  like  a 
ird ;  going  hard  and  well,  cutting  down  most  of 
the  field.  The  hunt  did  not  one  half  of  them  know 
his  person ;  but  at  the  first  check  it  got  whispered 
abroad  that  the  man  who  rode  so  well  on  that  great 
bay  was  no  other  than  that  bile  noire,  Dark  Squire 
Siicote.  They  killed  the  fox  after  a  most  tremen¬ 
dous  run,  and  the  Squire  was  in  with  the  very  few  at 


the  death,  finish,  or  what  they  call  it.  The 
master  rode  up  to  him,  and  spoke  a  few  cheeiy 
neighborly  woids  to  him  (the  Squire  was  a  fifty, 
pound  sutecriber),  and  Silcote  found  himself  chat¬ 
tering  eagerly  and  pleasantly  to  the  master  about 
the  run,  with  an  almost  boyish  animation.  But,  as 
he  rode  home  through  the  darkness,  he  was  the 
Dark  Squire  again,  —  darker  than  ever;  and  Sil- 
cotes  was  duller  than  ever  that  night.  All  the 
profusion,  all  the  really  well-ordered  beauty  of  the 
place,  had  got  hateful  to  him. 

And  why'?  Firstly,  because  the  memory  of  a 
great  wrong  was  beginning  to  die  out  of  the  man’s 
soul,  —  of  a  wrong  so  inconceivably  and  unuttera¬ 
bly  great  that,  when  I  have  to  tell  you  of  it,  as  I 
shall  have  to  do  immediately,  I  see  that  I  must 
touch  with  the  lightest  pencil  in  my  case,  —  because 
I  say  the  memory  of  that  wrong  was  getting  weak¬ 
ened  by  kind  old  Time  ;  who,  if  he  does  let  die  or 
sweep  aside  old  loves,  at  all  events  does  the  same 
for  old  hatreds  and  wrongs.  Secondly,  because  the 
man  had  heen  aroused  from  his  selfish  stupid  torpor 
by  new  ideas  and  new  interests ;  and  this  fact, 
acting  and  reacting  with  the  mere  effect  of  time, 
had  made  his  old,  tedious,  selfish  life  disgusting  to 
him. 

That  a  man  of  such  intense  moral  and  physical 
vitality  should  have  slept  so  long  may  seem  sur- 

e rising  to  any  one  who  had  never  seen  his  face. 

>ut  Nature  told  his  story  plainly  enough  to  those 
who  would  read.  The  deep-sunk  eyes,  so  close 
together,  told  her  story  about  the  man,  retiring  as 
they  did  under  the  heavy  eyebrows,  as  though  they 
would  shrink  into  the  very  soul.  The  gait  of  the 
man,  slouching  and  suspicious,  in  spite  of  his  physi¬ 
cal  activity,  —  the  head  always  thrust  forward,  — 
told  the  very  same  story.  The  story  of  a  man  who 
had  the  deepest  hatred  of  publicity,  —  the  deepest 
jealousy  of  any  fellow-man  seeing  for  one  moment 
into  his  soul.  And  yet,  at  the  bar,  whilst  he  was 
there,  the  man  was  distinguished  for  an  audacity 
and  a  disrespect  of  persons  and  formulas  which 
amounteil  to  bad  taste. 

Was  this  unnatural  ?  Surely  not.  His  defiant 
impudence  was  an  effort  always,  an  unnatural 
effort;  and  he  will  confess  that,  in  making  that 
effort,  he  always  saiil  far  more  than  he  meant.  A 
man  who  cannot  debate  without  getting  fierce  had 
better  leave  debate  alone.  There  was  no  more 
harm  in  the  Squire  than  this.  He,  although  with 
nearly  first-rate  talents,  was  suspicious  and  jealous 
beyond  most  Englishmen ;  and  to  this  man  there 
had  happened  a  hideous  and  inconceivable  wrong. 
And  the  man  had  shut  himself  up,  his  wealth 
allowing  him  to  do  so,  and  growled  his  soul  out  to 
his  sister  and  his  servants  and  his  bloodhounds. 
That  is  all. 

But  this  course  of  procedure  would  not  do  any 
longer  at  all.  The  man,  such  as  he  was,  was  roused 
and  wakened.  Arthur  began  it  by  leading  him  into 
this  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  business,  which  had  in¬ 
volved  Betts.  And  now  he  found  that  he  could  not 
do  without  his  Betts.  Betts’s  intense  realism  was  at 
first  a  rather  pleasant  foil  for  his  own  suspicious  sen¬ 
timentalism  ;  but  Betts  had  now  become  a  neces¬ 
sity,  as  ice  is  to  an  American.  Betts  and  he  had 
fought  out,  and  carried  through,  what  he  thought 
(with  intense  pleasure,  I  am  bound  to  say)  a  most 
scandalous  job.  And  there  was  Betts  down  at  the 
school,  getting  all  the  fun,  and  he,  the  Squire,  left 
alone  with  Anne  at  Silcotes.  It  was  terribly  dull. 
And  Anne.  Well,  and  again  Anne.  Mrs.  Sug- 
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den,  that  remarkable  peasant-woman,  had  told  him 
once  that  he  was  making  a  rod  for  his  own  back  by 
his  spoiling  that  girl ;  and  the  words  of  that  very 
remarkable  woman  seemed  to  be  coming  true. 
Anne  was  what  our  American  brethren  call  a 
“  limb.”  He  knew  that  perfectly  well,  and  had  seen 
that  every  governess  would  not  stand  her ;  and  so, 
at  great  expense,  he  had  got  the  services  of  a 
placid,  even-tempered  lady,  possessed  of  every  vir¬ 
tue  and  every  accomplishment.  He  had  told  this 
lady  that  she  would  please  to  consider  that  her 
present  engagement  meant  a  provision  for  life.  The 
good  lady  was  very  poor, —  in  fact,  penniless, — 
and  very  humble.  But  this  autumn  morning  she 
had  come,  and,  after  dissolving  herself  into  tears, 
had  given  notice  that  she  would  wish  to  leave  that 
day  three  months. 

Silcote  would  not  accept  her  warning  at  all.  He 
told  her  that  his  word  was  passed  to  provide  for  her, 
and  put  her  on  her  honor  to  stay.  After  which  he 
sent  for  Anne. 

“What  is  this  matter  between  you  and  Miss 
Ilcathton,  Anne  ?  *  was  his  mild  remonstrance,  for 
he  was  afraid  of  her. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fire-works  on  the 
fifth  of  November  V  ”  was  the  young  lady’s  answer. 
“  I  don’t  know.  But  they  always  come.  /  don’t 
know  exactly  how  it  began.  She  went  on  e.xasper- 
ating  me  with  her  old-fashioned  drill-sergeant 
notions  until  I  could  n’t  stand  it,  and  broke  out. 
And,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  I  was  very  rude,  and 
very  vulgar.  But  I  am  sick  of  this  place  and  all 
about  it.  I  will  go  and  make  it  up  with  her,  if  you 
like.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  V  Can’t 
you  take  me  for  a  ride  ?  ” 

“  I  am  going  to  ride  across  country  to  St.  Mary’s,” 
said  Silcote. 

“  Do  let  me  come.  I  am  so  utterly  weary  here. 
I  do  hate  this  place  so !  ” 

This  was  to  be  his  return,  then! 

“  You  have  everything  which  the  mind  of  man 
could  possibly  desire  here.” 

“  I  am  so  bitterly  lonely.  I  h.ave  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to,”  pouted  Anne.  “  I  am  sick  of  the  horses, 
and  the  dogs,  and  the  peacocks  and  pigs,  and  the 
footmen  and  grooms.  I  wish  I  had  been  a  boy,  and 
gone  to  school.  I  wish  I  had  been  stolen  by  sweeps, 
and  made  to  climb  up  chimneys.  I  saw  a  sweep 
yesterday,  and  he  was  laughing  at  something  fit  to 
split  his  sides.  I  never  have  anything  to  laugh  at. 
Come,  do  take  me.  Get  my  pony  ready.  I  can 
sleep  with  Dora.” 

lie  gave  his  consent,  and  she  was  soon  by  his 
side  in  a  gray  riding-habit  and  low-crowned  hat. 
Slie  was  very  beautiful,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that ;  but  on  a  very  small  scale.  They  were  splen¬ 
didly  mounted,  and  rode  fast,  having  far  to  go. 
Anne  was  half  wild  with  joy  and  high  spirits.  She 
would  sometimes  lay  her  pretty  little  gloved  hand 
on  the  S(juire’s  great  arm,  and  stjueeze  her  thanks 
into  him.  She  was  clever  and  agreeable,  and  she 
made  herself  verpr  charming  to  him.  It  was  the 
most  delightful  ride  either  of  them  had  ever  had, 
—  long  remembereil. 

Late  in  the.  afternoon  they  left  the  enclosures, 
ami  came  on  the  wild,  silent  heath.  At  sunset  they 
pulled  their  horses  on  the  edge  of  a  roll  in  the 
moor,  just  above  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  looked 
over  into  the  deep  hollow  beneath.  'The  lake  was 
a  great  crimson  pool,  with  all  the  fantastic  school- 
buildings  reflected  in  it,  with  the  dark  woo«llands 
rising  sheer  behind.  Lights  were  beginning  to 


shine  from  the  windows,  sending  long  trails  of 
reflection  into  the  darkening  water ;  while  the  hum 
of  three  hundred  voices  arose  pleasantly  on  the 
night  air,  and  lost  itself  in  the  solitude  around. 

Anne  drew  a  breath  of  deep  delight.  “  This  is 
something  like  a  place,”  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

—  AMD,  AfTEK  AM  K.XCUKSIOM  TO  DOUBTIMO  CASTIJ5, — 

Their  men  led  the  horses  away  to  the  head¬ 
master’s  stables,  and  Silcote,  wickedly  and  for  fun, 
sending  Anne  perfectly  alone,  and  with  no  direc¬ 
tions,  to  find  Algernon’s  loilgings,  held  his  way 
towawls  Arthur’s ;  looking  bat'k  from  time  to  time 
to  see  how  Anne  got  on  among  the  crowd  of  boys 
to  whose  tender  mercies  he  had  so  mischievously 
committed  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  embar- 
rasseil,  but,  drawing  the  skirt  of  her  riding-habit 
over  her  left  arm,  she  rt'nuested  one  of  the  nearest 
of  them  to  go  and  find  hir.  Sugden,  and  then  stood 
perfectly  still,  with  her  whip-arm  drooped  at  her 
side,  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  astounding  effect 
which  her  beauty  produced.  The  sensation  reached 
its  climax  when  J.ames  appeared,  and,  coolly  accost¬ 
ing  her  as  “  Anne,”  marched  off  this  splemlid  crea¬ 
ture  to  the  third  master’s  lodgings;  and,  having 
seen  her  in,  went  across  the  quadrangle  whistling, 
with  his  hamls  in  his  pockets,  perfectly  unconcerned. 

The  Sejuire,  entering  by  the  principal  way,  found 
himself  in  the  comfortable  bright  corridor,  swarm¬ 
ing  with  well-fed,  well-clad  youngsters.  His  heart 
warmed  at  the  thought  that  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  good  he  saw  around  him  was  Aw  doing.  One 
of  the  masters  whom  he  did  not  know,  an  amiable, 
gray-headed  man,  was  standing  near  him,  and  the 
S(juire,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  went  up  to  him 
and  introduced  himself. 

“  Your  servant,  sir.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
honor  of  your  acquaintance.  I  hope  you  find 
everything  here  quite  comfortable,  sir.  \Ve  have 
hunted  high  and  low  for  talent,  and,  by  Jove,  sir, 
we  intend  to  induce  talent  to  remain  with  us.  A 
word  to  me  at  any  time,  sir,  on  any  point,  will  meet 
with  attention.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,”  said  the  wondering 
Algy.  “  I  have  the  honor  to  —  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  the  Squire,  with  a  polite  wave 
of  the  hand. 

This  was  very  disconcerting,  but  Algy  came  at  it 
again. 

“  I  was  .alioiit  to  observe  that  I  had  not  the  hap¬ 
piness.  If  vou  will  allow  me  —  ” 

“  Certainfy,  cert.ainly,  certainly,”  said  the  Squire, 
with  great  goo<l-hunior.  “  By  all  means.” 

Algy  could  not  help  wishing  that  this  burly  old 
gentleman  in  gray  breeches,  butcher’s  boots,  and  a 
white  hat,  would  not  be  quite  so  polite.  He  had  to 
bring  it  out  so  awkwardly. 

“  That,  in  point  of  fact,  I  did  not  know  to  whom 
I  had  the  honor  of  speaking.” 

“  Surely  not,  surely  not  I  Ila,  ha !  how  could 
yon  ?  And  I  going  on  all  the  time  supjxising  you 
could  know  a  man  you  had  never  seen  in  your  life. 
Capital !  I  am  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  my  dear  sir, 
where  I  hope  to  see  you  some  of  these  days.” 

Algernon  drew  suddenly  back  and  grew  pale. 
He  had  not,  till  this  last  announcement  came 
suddenly  upon  him,  the  slightest  idea  that  this 
burly  old  country  squire  in  mray  was  his  terrible  old 
father.  But  he  had  to  speak. 
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“  My  name  also,  sir,  is  the  same  as  yours.  It  was 
the  necessity  of  my  children  which  drove  me  to  this 
place,  sir;  not  my  own.  I  had  Intended  to  keep 
out  of  your  way,  but  fate  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
I  only  ask  you  to  believe  that  our  rencontre  is  as 
purely  accidental  on  my  part  as  it  is  on  yours,  and 
to  withdraw.” 

Silcote  was  not  the  less  thrown  off  his  balance. 
He  had  approved  (or  consented  to)  Algernon’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  had  got  into  some  corner  of  his 
brain  the  notion  that  sometimes,  at  the  further  end 
of  a  corridor,  he  might  see  a  figure  which  avoided 
him.  He  had  never  wished  to  speak  to  his  son,  or 
to  find  him.  He  had  been  s|>eaklng  to  him,  and 
had  found  him,  —  had  found  in  his  son  a  man  as 
gray  as  himself,  but  more  bent  under  the  pressure 
of  the  horrible  secret  which  had  ruined  both  their  lives. 

The  corridor  was  light,  and  the  noisy  stream  of 
boyhood  was  passing  and  repassing.  The  son  would 
have  gone  (quietly  away,  but  the  father  made  a  ges¬ 
ture  to  detain  him.  Algernon  had  the  children  to 
think  of.  The  two  men  stood  face  to  face  under  a 
lamp,  but  not  looking  at  one  another.  Silcote’s 
eyes  were  on  the  ground,  —  he  in  deep  thought, 
and  Algernon/^almly  watching  him. 

An  ine.\orable  sort  of  figure,  and  a  very  inexora¬ 
bly-shaped  head,  was  all  that  he  saw  before  the 
Squire  raised  his  face  honestly  and  calmly  to  hb, 
and  said,  — 

“  Let  us  talk  together.” 

“  Will  you  follow  me  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  I  cruelly  let  the  curse  descend  on 
you  when  you  were  seventeen.  I  repent.  I  did 
wrong.  It  was  a  shamefully  vindictive  action. 
Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing  but  good  of  you. 
No  one  has  beard  any  good  of  me,  God  help  me  ! 
You  have  borne  this  bitter  curse  better  than  I ;  and 
yet,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  you  from  every 
mouth,  you  are  a  man  who  would  feel  it  more. 
And  you  are  as  gray  as  I  am.  Go  on,  and  let  us 
talk  together.” 

They  passed  from  the  noise  of  the  boys  and  the 
lights'  of  the  corridors,  through  the  dark  cloisters, 
towards  Algernon’s  house.  As  the  dark-gowned 
figure  of  Algernon  passed  on  from  shadow  to 
shadow  before  Silcote  on  their  way,  ghastly  doubts, 
followed  by  the  faint  ghost  of  a  new-born  joy,  very 
dim  and  afar  off  as  yet,  passed  through  his  soul. 
When  they  were  in  Algernon’s  well-lit  study  to¬ 
gether,  the  Dark  Squire  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  Algernon  liegan  the  conversation,  standing 
erect  before  the  fire. 

“  This  interview,  sir,  is  deeply  painful  to  both  of 
us.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was  not  of  my 
seeking.  I  anticipate  that  you  will  say  that  I  had 
no  business  to  marry  at  all.  But  I  married,  as  I 
thought,  an  heiress,  and  so  no  blame  can  be  given 
me  iur  that.  Mr.  Betts  has  doubtless  explained  all 
that  to  you.  I  am  a  broken  and  ruined  man,  sir ; 
but  I  ask  nothing  for  myself;  only  I  will  kneel  and 
cringe  to  you  for  the  sake  of  my  unhappy  children.” 

Silcote  raised  himself  from  his  chair,  slowly  and 
solemnly,  and  confronted  him.  “  Come  to  the  light, 
sir,  and  let  me  sec  your  mother’s  eyes  once  more. 
I  know  they  are  there,  and  I  must  sec  them  once 
again  before  the  great  coming  darkness,  even  if  the 
sight  of  them  kills  me.” 

Algernon  came  close  to  the  lamp,  and  looked  at 
him  steadily  and  quietly.  Silcote  looked  at  him 
fixedly  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  said,  “  Hah !  ” 
like  a  sigh,  and  dropped  back  in  his  chair.  Alger¬ 
non  stood  steadily  where  be  was. 


After  a  few  moments  Silcote  spoke  again. 

“  Boy,  how  old  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Forty-one.” 

“  And  gray.  Grayer  than  I.  But  it  has  not 
killed  you  yet.” 

“  Not  yet,  sir.” 

“  Odd.  Look  at  your  physique,  and  look  at  mine. 
And  you  knowing  it  ever  since  you  were  seventeen! 
You  ought  to  be  dead,  you  know.” 

“  I  ought  never  to  have  been  born,  sir.” 

“  And  you  have  known  it  for  nineteen  years,  and 
not  died  under  it.” 

“  My  religion  has  supported  me,  sir.” 

“  We  will  leave  that  alone.  You  gray-headed 
boy,  look  at  me  again.” 

Algernon  did  so. 

“  1  can  bear  those  eyes  now ;  I  thought  at  first 
they  would  have  maddened  me.  Boy,  is  there  any 
wild  chance  that  we  have  both  been  abused  anil 
deceived  ?  ” 

“  That  is  entirely  your  business,  sir :  the  respon¬ 
sibility  lies  with  you.  If  we  arc  both  deceived,  I 
have  been  deceived  through  you.” 

“  That  is  true  again,”  said  Silcote ;  “  that  is  true. 
I  can’t  stand  much  talk  on  this  question.  Only  I 
ask  for  one  thing.  Don’t  say  anything  about  this 
interview  in  a  certain  quarter.” 

“  In  which  quarter,  sir  ?  ” 

“Confound  the  man,”  said  the  ^ulre,  testily; 
“  is  there  more  than  one  quarter  ?  The  head-mas¬ 
ter’s  quarter,  —  Arthur’s  quarter.  Don’t  tell  him 
of  this,  man.  We  have  been  half  maddened,  you 
and  I,  by  this  business;  but  I  hope  we  have  both 
brains  enough  left  to  know  a  prig  and  a  bully  when 
we  see  one  ;  and  Arthur  Is  both.  But,  mind  you,  I 
love  Arthur  better  thau  all  the  world  besides,  and 
have  made  him  my  heir.  He  tells  you  everything, 
I  believe.  How  is  his  health  ?  ” 

“  His  health  is  perfect,  sir.” 

“  You  know  nothing,  1  see.  But  the  doctors  say 
that  those  fainting  fits  are  nothing.  Do  you  ever 
hear  from  that  vagabond  villain,  Tom  ?  ” 

“If  you  mean  your  son  Thomas,  now  rising  in 
the  Austrian  army,  I  hear  from  him  very  often,  sir.” 

“  You  may  let  me  know  about  him  on  a  future 
occasion.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  do  me  the  kindness 
to  send  for  the  boy  Sugden,  I  think  our  interview 
may  end.  Will  you  shake  hands  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  sir.” 

“  That  shake  was  for  the  sake  of  your  children ; 
take  this  pat  on  the  shoulder  for  your  own  good 
self.  You  are  a  good  man,  sir;  you  are  a  good 
man.  Now  quick,  —  the  boy  Sugden.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

—  GETS  INTO  THE  REGIOX  OF  USUTTERABLE  ASTONISH- 

MKjrr  — 

The  ^uire  had  completely  changed  his  manner 
by  the  time  that  the  boy  Sugden  appeared.  The 
reaction  from  his  terrible  talk  with  Algernon  had 
made  him  sarcastic  and  peculiar.  Our  old  friend 
James  appeared  before  him,  looking  horribly  guilty, 
but  very  charming  and  handsome ;  and  the  Squire, 
sitting  up  in  his  chair,  began  on  him  snarling. 

“  You  are  a  most  charming  boy ;  you  are  a  nice 
iece  of  goods ;  you  will  do,  you  will.  Mr.  Silcote, 
eep  your  eye  on  this  boy  :  he  ’ll  do.  What  do  you 
think  of  yourself,  sir  ?  Iley  ?  ” 

James  might  have  said  that  he  thought  a  great 
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deal  of  himself,  but  he  did  n’t.  lie  only  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  chairman,  Squire  Silcote,  shifting  fi-om  one 
leg  to  the  other,  looking,  as  the  Sijuire  afterwards 
told  Betts,  so  confoundedly  handsome  and  amiable 
that  it  was  a  wonder  he  did  not  throw  the  poker  at 
him. 

“  Silence,  hey !  Is  this  obstinacy  or  stupidity  ? 
Is  this  letter  yours,  sir  ?  ” 

“  It  is  certainly  mine,  sir,”  said  James,  quietly. 

“  A  cool  proposition,  that  I  should  send  you  to 
Italy  at  my  own  expense;  and,  if  possible,  my 
nephew  Reginald  also !  On  what  grounds,  may  I 
most  humbly  ask,  do  you  base  this  astounding  de¬ 
mand?” 

“  It  is  no  demand,  sir,”  said  James,  looking  frankly 
and  slyly  at  him,  for  he  had  got  to  understand  him ;  “  it 
is  only  a  proposition.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
be  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  privilege,  of  the  rich  to 
patronize  and  assist  genius.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Silcote.  “  I  allow  all  that. 
Would  you  be  so  condescending  as  to  show  me  your 
enius  ?  You  don’t  happen  to  have  it  about  you, 
o  you  ?  If  you  will  meet  me  so  far  as  to  take 
your  genius  out  of  your  pocket  and  hand  it  to  me 
ibr  inspection,  I  ’ll  lx;gin  to  think  about  patronizing 
it  No  more  of  it,  sir.  1  ’ll  tliink  over  it  when  I 
have  seen  your  drawings.  Come  with  me,  sir. 
Good  niglit,  Mr.  Silcote.” 

So  the  Squire  and  James  went  away  together. 
“  Boy,”  he  said,  as  he  crossed  the  quadrangle,  ‘‘  I 
will  think  of  this  Italian  scheme  of  yours  more 
fully.  1  don’t  think  I  shall  let  you  go.  I  will  ex¬ 
amine  your  drawings  as  an  amateur,  and  get  them 
ex.amined  by  more  competent  men.  Unless  their 
dictum  is  ‘  First-rate  ’  I  shall  not  consent.  An  artist 
of  necessity  dissociates  himself  from  all  ties  of — of 
any  kind  whatever  —  and  I  don’t  see  my  way  to  it. 
Now  I  want  to  see  this  new  matron,  la<ly  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  whatever  she  calls  herself.  Take  me  to 
her.  What  do  tlie  boys  say  about  her  ?  ” 

“She  is  strict,  but  very  kind;  we  are  all  very 
fond  of  her.  I  have  had  a  sitting  from  her.” 

“  Indeed,  my  young  Weigall.  Did  you  find  her 
a  study  worthy  of  your  genius  ?  ” 

“  She  has  a  magnifieent  head,  and  her  get-up  is 
simply  superb.  She  is  worthy  of  a  better  pencil 
than  ever  mine  will  be.” 

“How  sweetly  modest!  This  must  be  the  self- 
deprcciation  of  a  true  genius.  Is  this  her  room? 
Pray  announce  me.” 

James,  knocking  at  her  door,  was  told  to  enter  in 
a  kindly  quiet  voice  which  attracted  the  Squire’s 
attention.  They  passed  in  together.  Silcote  saw 
before  him  a  gray-headed  woman,  dressed  in  gray, 
with  a  long  gray  shawl,  with  her  head  turned  away 
from  him,  bending  over  baskets  of  linen  which  she 
was  sorting.  She  attracted  his  attention  at  once, 
and  he  began,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  —  ” 
when  she  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

Silcote  was  transfixed  with  unutterable  astonish¬ 
ment  He  burst  out,  “  Why,  what  the  — !  ”  when 
she  suddenly  raised  her  right  hand,  and  with  her 
left  pointed  to  the  boy  beside  him.  Silcote  under¬ 
stood  in  a  moment,  as  he  put  it  to  himself  mentally, 
“The  cub  has  not  recognized  her,  then.”  lie 
changed  his  manner  at  once.  “  Madam,”  he  said, 
I  have  come,  as  chairman,  to  have  a  talk  with  you 
on  various  matters.  Are  you  at  leisure  ?  ” 

“  I  am  at  leisure,  sir ;  at  least,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  go  on  with  my  work.  When  the  hands  are 
idle,  the  memory  gets  busy.  You  have  found  that 
yourself,  sir,  1  do  not  doubt.” 


The  Squire  swung  himself  round  towards  James, 
and,  standing  squarer  and  broader  than  ever  before 
him,  pointed  his  finger  at  him,  and  said, — 

“  Go,  and  shut  the  door  after  you.” 

Which  things  James  did. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sugden,”  said  he,  pulling 
up  a  chair,  and  sitting  down  in  front  of  her,  “  would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  First  of  all,  how  did  you  call  me 
just  now.” 

“  I  called  you  Mrs.  Sugden.” 

“  That  is  not  my  name.  It  teas,  and  is  still,  that 
of  my  half-brother,  who  passed  for  my  husband 
when  I  lived  in  your  little  cottage  at  Beeehwood ; 
but  it  is  not  mine.” 

“  Your  half-brother  ?  ”  said  Silcote.  “  Was  not 
Sugden  your  husband,  then  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  half-brother.  Ilis  mother  was  not  the 
same  as  mine.  Our  common  father,  a  twenty-acre 
freeholder  in  Devonshire,  married  twice.  The 
name  of  his  first  wife,  of  my  brother’s  mother,  was 
Coplestone ;  the  name  of  his  second  wife,  my 
mother,  was  Lee.” 

“  Then  how  shall  I  call  you  ?  ^Irs.  Morgan  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  A  mere  nomme  de  guerre,  which  I 
assumed  when  they  objected  to  the  title  I  bore  at 
St.  Peter’s,  ‘  Sister  Mary.’  Nothing  more  than 
that.” 

“  Then  perhaps,  madam,  to  facilitate  conversation, 
you  would  put  me  in  possession  of  your  style  and 
titles.” 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Tliomas  Silcote,  your  unworthy,  but 
dutiful  daughter-in-law,”  she  said,  very  quietly. 

The  Squire  fell  back  in  his  chair.  “  Don’t  regard 
me,  my  dear  madam ;  I  have  the  constitution  of  a 
horse.  If  I  had  not,  I  should  have  been  in  Bedlam 
or  the  grave  years  ago.  Let  us  have  it  out,  madam. 
I  thought  there  were  Silcotes  enough  cumbering  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  don’t  happen  to  be  any 
more  of  you,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  There  is  James,  vou  know,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas 
Silcote,  smiling.  “  lie  makes  tmothcr.  I  don’t 
think  there  are  any  more.” 

“Quite  so,”  said  Silcote.  “James.  I  begin  to 
collect  myself.  James,  then,  is  my  lawful  grand¬ 
son  ?  ” 

“  Most  certainly.  Do  you  desire  proofs  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  you  assert  it.  You  yourself  are  a  stand¬ 
ing  proof  of  every  proposition  that  comes  out  of 
your  mouth.” 

“  I  was  a  laborer’s  daughter,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
“  A  twenty-acre  freeholder  is  a  laborer,  is  he 
not  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,”  said  Silcote. 

“  I  thought  you  were  bound  to  believe  everything 
I  said,  a  minute  ago  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  fence  with  me.  It  is  not  fair.  You 
utterly  ruin  my  nerves,  and  then  begin  what  these 
low  boys  here  call  ‘  chaffing.’  Will  you  explain  to 
me  how  all  t'uis  came  about  ?  ” 

“  Not  to-night.” 

“  You  really  must  in  part  How  on  earth  did 
you  come  here  ?  ” 

“  Merely  by  answering  an  advertisement.” 

“  Does  Betts  know  nothing  ?  ” 

“Not  a  word.  It  is  all  between  you  and  me. 
And  it  must  remain  there.” 

“  How  was  it  that  the  boy  did  not  recognize 
you  ?  ” 

“  Time,  time,  time !  ’ 

Silcote  sat  perfectly  silent  “  Time  works  won- 
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ders,”  be  said,  at  last,  “  as  we  used  to  write  in  our 
copy-books,  before  all  this  miserable  mistake  called 
life  becan.  You  wanted  to  see  him,  I  suppose,  and 
you  risked  his  recc^izing  you  ?  ” 

“  See  him  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  “  I  wanted  to 
touch  him,  I  wanted  to  kiss  him ;  but  1  cannot  do 
that.  Do  yon  remember,  one  day  in  your  garden, 
pointing  out  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  drawback  to 
the  boy  if  his  low  parentage  was  known  ?  ** 

“  I  do.  God  forgive  me  if  I  did  wrong.” 

“You  did  right:  even  speaking  from  what  you 
knew  then.  I  know  you,  Silcote,  as  a  good  and 
kind  man,  though  you  have  trie<l  hard  to  sell  your¬ 
self  to  the  Evil  One.  And  so  I  tell  you  this :  that 
I  have  doubts,  in  my  utter  ignorance,  whether  the 
world  would  take  my  marriage  to  be  a  legal  one; 
and,  therefore,  1  have  remained  unknown  to  the 
boy.” 

“  Where,  and  how,  were  you  married  ?  ” 

“In  Scotland.”  And  she  told  him  the  partic¬ 
ulars. 

“  Bless  the  woman !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  are 
as  much  my  daughter-in-law  as  if  you  had  been 
married  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  with  eigh¬ 
teen  bridesmaids.  I  wish  I  had  known  this.  Once, 
more,  will  you  tell  me  the  whole  story  ?  ” 

“  Not  to-night.” 

“  There  is  no  reason  against  your  letting  the  boy 
know  who  you  are.” 

“  Ijct  it  be,  —  let  it  be.  The  father  is  outlawed, 
and  the  mother’s  claim  cannot  be  quite  proved.  It 
would  be  a  <lisadvantage  to  the  boy.  And  hear  me, 
ou  Dark  Squire,  with  your  bloodhounds.  The  boy 
as  got  to  love  me  again,  with  a  new,  fresh  love, 
overlying  the  mere  old  love  which  lives  in  his 
memory.  He  has  been  here  painting  my  face,  and 
the  new  love  showed  itself  in  his  eyes  a  hundred 
times.” 

“  Was  there  no  recognition  ?  ” 

“  A  dim  stirring  of  memory  only,  which  made 
him  more  strangely  beautiful  than  ever.  Once  or 
twice  there  was  such  a  fixed  stare  in  his  glorious 
eyes,  that  I  thought  I  was  betrayed.  But  I  was 
not.  It  was  only  the  old  love  of  memory  wedding 
itself  to  the  new  love  of  respect  and  admiration. 
Would  you  be  loved  better  than  that  ?  ” 

“  Confound  the  woman  !  ”  said  the  Squire  to  him¬ 
self,  and  then  sat  quite  silent,  —  she  going  on  me.nd- 
ing  shirts. 

At  last  he  said :  “  The  boy  wants  to  go  to  Italy 
and  study  art.  I  have  had  bother  enough  with 
Italy,  but  I  won’t  stand  in  his  way.  I  recognize 
him  as  my  grandson,  and  I  love  the  boy.  But  is 
there  any  promise  in  these  drawings  of  his?  We 
must  not  make  a  fool  of  the  lad.  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  his  as  yet.” 

Mrs.  Silcote  rose,  and  brought  from  a  bureau  a 
small  canvas  with  a  head,  painted  in  oils,  upon  it. 
It  was  the  likeness  of  herself  which  James  had  done. 
She  said,  — 

“  Will  that  do  ?  ” 

“  Do  1  ”  said  Silcote,  “  I  should  think  it  would. 
There  is  genius  in  every  line  of  it.” 

“  So  I  thought,  thinking  at  the  same  time  that  I 
might  be  blinded  by  my  love.  Let  him  go,  Silcote. 
Did  you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  love,  Silcote  ?  — 
not  to  love  with  the  old  love  and  the  new  love  with 
which  my  boy  and  I  love  one  another ;  but  to  love 
blindly  and  foolishly,  from  an  instinct  more  power¬ 
ful  than  reason  ?  I  loved  so  once,  and  believed  my¬ 
self  loved  still  more  deeply  in  return ;  and  one  fine 
day  I  found  that  I  had  never  been  loved  at  all,  and 


had  only  been  tricked  and  deceived  by  wonls  sweet 
as  angels’,  falser  than  devils’.  I  found  that  out  one 
day,  Silcote,  and  my  heart  withered  utterly  up 
within  me.  And  I  was  desperate  and  mad,  and 
only  saved  from  the  river  by  a  gentle  brother,  who 
believed  me  lost  —  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  And 
he  and  I  went  back  to  the  fields  and  the  fallows, 
and  fought  nature  for  bread  together,  as  we  had 
been  used  to  do  when  we  were  children  together, 
and  when  mine  was  only  a  child’s  beauty.” 

A  very  long  silence,  during  which  she  sat  as  calm 
as  Memnon. 

When  she  found  her  voice  again,  she  went  on. 

“  Do  you  begin  to  understand  me  ?  Are  you 
capable  of  understanding  the  case  of  one  who 
would  have  given  up  everything  in  this  world,  ay, 
and  God  forgive  me  if  I  blaspheme,  —  would  have 
given  up  all  hopes  in  the  next,  for  the  lOve  of  one 
being,  and  then  found  that  that  love  never  existed 
at  all,  —  that  she  had  been  a  dupe  and  a  fool  from 
the  first,  and  that,  even  while  his  hand  was  in  her 
hair,  he  was  laughing  at  her?  /went  through  this, 
and  did  not  die.  Could  you  dare  to  warrant  the 
same  for  yourself  ?  ” 

A  very  long  pause  here.  Buttons  stitched  on 
shirts,  and  shirts  dexterously  fblded  and  placed 
away,  Silcote  sitting  with  his  hand  before  his  eyes 
the  whole  time.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“You  speak  of  my  son  Thomas,  whom  I  Ipved 
once.  Do  you  love  him  still  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say,”  she  answereil.  “  Do  you  ?  ” 

“  And  I  cannot  say,  cither,”  replied  Silcote. 

“  He  is  your  son,”  she  urged. 

“  And  he  is  the  father  of  yours,”  he  replied. 

“  You  have  the  quickness  of  your  family  in 
answer,”  she  said.  “  Leave  this  question.” 

“  You  have  told  me  part  of  your  story,  and  I 
will  not  ask  fbr  details  to-night.  You  ask  me  if  I 
know  what  it  is  to  awake  from  a  dream  of  love, 
and  find  that  that  love  never  existed.  I  do !  May 
I  tell  you  my  story  ?  I  have  gone  through  all  that 
you  speak  of,  and  am  still  alive.  Men  with  my 
frame  and  my  brain  don’t  die,  or  go  mad.  But  I 
warn  you  solemnly,  that,  if  you  allow  me  to  tell  you 
my  story,  you  must  prepare  your  nerves.  It  is  so 
ghastly,  so  inconceivable,  so  unutterably  horrible, 
that  I  can  only  hope  that  the  telling  of  it  to  you 
will  not  kill  me.” 

“  You  have  been  abused.  Squire.  And  may  I 
a-sk,  have  you  never  told  it  before  ?  The  High 
Church  people,  among  whom  I  have  been  lately, 
and  who  have  done  me  good, —  although  I  don’t  go 
with  them,  I  will  allow  that,  —  urge  confession.  It 
is  capable  of  any  amount  of  abuse,  this  confession ; 
but,  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  merely  a  confidential 
communication  of  a  puzzling  evil,  it  generally  docs 
good.  You  have,  with  your  jealous  reticence,  kept 
some  great  evil  to  yourself  fbr  many  years,  I  fear. 
Why  have  you  never  told  it  before  ?  ” 

“Why?  —  Temper,  I  suppose.  I  seem  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  I  can’t  tell  my  story  to  any  one 
whose  face  does  not  invite  me ;  and  your  face  was 
the  first  one  which  ever  did  invite  me. 

*The  body  of  my  Bister's  sod 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  \ 

The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 

But  be  said  naught  to  me.’  ” 

“I  think,  that  is  hardly  the  verse  which  you 
wished  to  quote.  But  now,  Silcote,  let  me  hear 
this  story  of  yours. 

And  so  Silcote  told  his  story. 

[To  be  ooDtinaed.] 
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THE  AMERICAN  SENATE. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Con^^ress,  of  which  the  second 
session  has  just  begun,  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
an  historical  body,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  first  that 
has  ever  persistently  resisted  and  set  aside  any  de¬ 
termined  policy  of  a  President  It  is  also  remark¬ 
able  for  having  conducted  a  controversy  of  the  most 
momentous  character  without  sufiering  disgrace  aris¬ 
ing  from  personal  encounters,  such  as  have  in  past 
times  attended  much  less  exciting  struggles.  The 
“  reign  of  the  Puritans,”  as  it  is  called  about  the 
capital  has  been  felt  in  many  ways.  The  stalls 
where  thirsty  Congressmen  have  been  hitherto  able 
to  run  out  and  “  liquor  up  ”  have  been  all  swept 
away ;  the  venerable  sergeant-at-arms,  who  has 
filleii  his  once  most  important  post  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  dozes  away  his  declining  days 
outside  the  Senate  door  in  peaceful  assurance  that 
his  deputy  will  not  need  his  aid  in  removing  any 
belligerent  senator.  As  we  enter  the  Senate  the 
grave  and  dignified  demeanor  of  its  presiding  offi¬ 
cer,  Mr.  Foster,  —  a  lineal  descendant,  by  the  by, 
of  Miles  Standish,  the  Mayflower  pilgrim,  —  seems 
to  be  reflected  in  the  serious  and  almost  dull  group 
of  senators.  Formerly  the  rattling  of  newspapers, 
the  scratching  of  quill  pens,  —  each  senator  being 
provided  with  a  little  desk  covered  with  paper, 
pens,  and  the  morning  papers,  —  were  frequently 
used  to  drown  the  voices  of  speakers  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  to  that  of  those  who  made  the  noises.  If 
any  debater  proved  to  be  a  Stentor,  he  was  further 
checked  by  his  opponents  gathering  in  groups  and 
whispering  and  laughing.  But  all  this  passed  away 
when  the  Senate  removed  from  its  old  amphitheatre 
to  its  present  airy  and  beautiful  chamber,  the  pure 
marble,  crimson  drapery,  and  general  finish  of  which 
would  rebuke  any  but  an  assembly  of  gentlemen. 

Many  of  the  senators  now  come  to  the  Chamber 
before  ten  o’clock,  and  pass  the  two  hours  before  the 
sitting  opens  in  reading  the  papers,  writing  letters, 
and  franking  “documents”  to  their  constituents. 
Pages  stand  in  waiting  around  the  Chamber  ready 
to  rush  to  any  one  who  claps  his  hands,  and  bear 
away  the  armful  of  “  mail.”  At  twelve  exactly  the 
residing  officer  and  the  chaplain  appear,  neither 
aving  on  any  gown  or  badge  of  any  kind,  and 
the  prayer  begins.  The  chaplain’s  prayer  is  usually 
quite  an  earnest  and  sometimes  an  ambitious  per¬ 
formance.  He  generally  alludes  to  any  remarkable 
event  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country ;  and  one 
finds  no  difficulty  in  gathering  his  sentiments  with 
reganl  to  measures  before  Congress.  Congress, 
however,  will  not  stand  long  prayers.  The  chap¬ 
lain  having  ended,  the  list  of  senators  is  called  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  Colonel  Forney,  who  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  with  a  clear  and  pleas¬ 
ant  voice.  Then  petitions,  private  bills,  &c.,  are 
named  and  laid  on  the  table,  until  the  order  of  the 
day  is  reached.  The  members  of  Congress  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  their  seats  at  noon,  and  do  not  leave  with¬ 
out  e.xcusing  themselves,  regarding  themselves  as 
under  a  business  contract  for  the  services  for  which 
they  are  paid.  No  member,  however  eminent,  or 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  is  applauded  on 
entering  or  during  the  debate  in  either  House ;  nor 
does  one  ever  hear  a  “  Hear,  hear,”  or  other  excla¬ 
mation  ;  but  senators  sometimes  utter  aloud  a  word  of 
approval  or  protest,  whilst  another  is  addressing  the 
Senate,  and  this  is  not  considered  disorderly  until 
he  who  is  speaking  objects  to  it.  When  the  people 
in  the  galleries  applaud,  as  they  sometimes  do,  they 


are  always  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker, 
and  the  galleries  sometimes  cleared. 

To  one  who  has  the  Senate  of  the  past  in  his 
memory  the  present  one  seems  like  the  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  a  difierent  country.  With  the  Southern 
secession  particularly  the  faces  which  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  longest  with  the  Senate  disappeared.  The 
South  was  more  than  the  North  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
turning  the  same  men.  The  ever-varying  constitu¬ 
encies  of  the  North  and  its  rapid  changes  of  opin¬ 
ion  rendered  long  tenures  of  office  more  rare  among 
them.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  this  body,  in 
which  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  pale,  impassive  face 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  bright  eyes  and  bushy  head  of 
Mr.  Mason,  or  the  weather-beaten  visage  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  should  be  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Amongst  the  few  in  the  Senate  who  have  an  im¬ 
memorial  association  with  that  body  is  Benjamin 
Wade,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wade  is  a  middle-sized  man, 
with  a  uniform  iron-gray  look  about  him,  and  a  face 
the  general  hardness  of  which  b  mitigated  by  a  re¬ 
markably  soft  and  intelligent  eye.  He  was  once  a 
judge  of  some  eminence  in  Ohio,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  political  fighting.  For 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Wade  has  done 
what  he  was  sent  for :  he  has  fought  all  the  Senato¬ 
rial  giants,  —  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  the  rest, 
—  and  was  not  considered  by  any  one  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  antagonist.  For  carefully  watching  and  check¬ 
mating  any  device  for  doubtful  or  interesteil  appro¬ 
priations,  he  might  almost  be  called  the  Joseph  Hume 
of  Congress.  Jobbing  enterprisers  knew  that  they 
must  steer  by  a  dangerous  “  Ohio  snag.”  Mr.  Wade 
has  long  been  the  most  determined  anti-slavery  sen¬ 
ator  from  the  West ;  but  the  preponderance  of  hb 
party  in  the  government  had  perhaps  occasioned 
some  decline  in  hb  powers,  which  had  for  so  many 
years  been  habituated  to  the  tone  of  opposition.  He 
seemed  somewhat  sad  when  removed  from  his  prison 
of  the  minority,  and  made  fewer  speeches  until  the 
recent  attitude  of  the  President  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
sume  hb  armor.  In  speaking,  he  b  vigorous,  hu¬ 
morous,  and  he  is  almost  military  in  making  an  at¬ 
tack.  He  is  sometimes  too  fanatical,  as  when,  in  the 
case  of  two  senators  prevented  by  sickness  from 
being  present  to  sustain  the  President’s  veto,  he  ear¬ 
nestly  pronounced  their  affliction  a  direct  interven¬ 
tion  of  Heaven.  lie  will  probably  be  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  at  the  next  election,  and,  suppos¬ 
ing  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  removed,  would  thereby  be¬ 
come  pro  tempore  President  of  the  United  States. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Wade  there  sits  another  man 
who  has  for  a  similar  length  of  time  been  associated 
with  Congress,  but  who  is  of  a  very  different  hue  of 
politics.  The  lion.  Reverdy  Johnson  has  a  subtlety, 
an  adroitness,  and  an  impressiveness  of  delivery 
.almost  amounting  to  genius.  The  great  direction 
of  his  life  has  been  the  law.  lie  at  first  strayed 
into  politics  as  a  kind  of  pastime,  and  because  it  b 
the  rule  with  all  Southern  gentlemen  to  engage  at 
some  time  in  political  life ;  but  his  talents  and  hb 
wonderful  fluency  made  him  invaluable  to  his  party. 
He  belongs  to  an  old,  refined,  and  wealthy  family  of 
Maryland ;  and,  though  anything  but  a  handsome 
man,  there  is  an  air  of  superiority  about  him  that  at 
once  attracts  attention.  One  may  almost  say  of 
him,  as  De  Retz  of  De  Bouillon,  that  “  witli  the 
physiognomy  of  an  ox  he  has  the  perspicacity  of  an 
eagle.”  Hb  legal  services  are  sought  in  the  most 
important  cases,  and  he  has  thus  acquired  wealth. 
Few  lawyers  in  the  United  States  have  been  so 
successihl  in  all  varieties  of  practice.  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  old  Whig  party,  but  when  it  was 
dissolved  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  became  the 
present  Republican  party,  Mr.  Johnson,  being  a 
Southerner, co-operated  with  the  Democracy, though 
he  declines  to  be  called  a  Democrat,  and  regards 
himself  as  the  still  surviving  Whig  party.  During 
the  late  war  and  the  events  which  led  to  it,  Mr. 
Johnson’s  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  but  his 
opinions  with  the  Federal  party.  He  then  dis¬ 
appeared  from  public  life  for  a  few  years ;  but  on 
the  cessation  of  the  Rebellion  he  reappeared,  and 
has  since  been  the  ablest  supporter  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  of  reconstruction.  Though  an  effective 
speaker,  there  is  in  his  manner  something  that  ex¬ 
cites  distrust,  —  an  over-ingenuity,  perhaps,  —  and 
he  has  become  a  leader  of  the  minority  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  only  because  there  is  no  one  eke  to  be  its  leader. 
Senator  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  besides  being  a 
poor  speaker,  is  too  extreme  in  his  pro-slavery  views 
to  have  influence  at  the  present  juncture;  and  the 
aged  and  garrulous  Mr.  Garret  Davis  of  Kentucky 
can  only  rail  at  his  opponents. 

No  man  in  the  Senate  is  observed  with  so  much 
curiosity  and  listened  to  with  so  much  attention  as 
the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts.  This 
senator  is  the  fit  representative  of  New  England, — 
a  hard  worker,  a  man  of  perfect  convictions,  a  re¬ 
ligious  hater,  and  a  studied  spieaker  of  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  orations.  He  is  not  an  attractive  man  per¬ 
sonally,  when  one  takes  a  close  view  of  him ;  though, 
seen  from  the  galleries,  he  is  generally  pronounced 
“  fine  looking.”  He  is  a  man  of  tall  and  large  frame ; 
has  small  eyes,  but  otherwise  good  features ;  and  he 
is  careful  about  his  dress,  which  is  generally  like 
that  of  prominent  members  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  The  expression  and  the  career  of  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  might  be  told  in  such  a  motto  as  ^'Frntifji  non 
Jiecti.”  It  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that  he 
has  been  recognized  as  the  Republican  leader,  and 
having  had  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  following, 
that  position  has  not  been  awarded  him  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  session.  On  the  slavery  or  negro  questions  in 
all  their  ramifications  his  views  are  so  intense  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  concede  anything, 
even  to  his  most  Radical  adherents.  They  have  at 
various  times  implored  him  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
views  for  a  party  advantage  ;  but  he  has  shown  that 
no  party  advantage,  however  great,  has  the  slightest 
weight  with  him  in  conflict  with  the  negro’s  claim 
to  absolute  political  equality.  The  recent  successes 
of  the  average  Republican  party  have  therefore 
been  carried  in  several  cases  against  his  opposition. 
On  international  questions,  or  those  of  foreign  policy, 
his  influence  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  has  several  times  overruled  that  of  Mr. 
Seward,  with  whom  his  relations  have  for  years 
been  anything  but  pleasant. 

No  other  man  could  have  arrested  by  his  single 
voice  a  measure  unanimously  passed  by  the  House, 
as  Mr.  Sumner  did  in  the  case  of  the  late  measure 
abolishing  the  American  Neutrality  Laws.  Mr. 
Sumner’s  voice  is  husky  when  he  begins  speaking 
and  harsh  afterwards ;  but  his  evident  sincerity 
generally  has  a  strong  effect.  Every  sentence  seems 
to  rack  the  entire  frame  of  the  man  as  it  comes  out. 
In  his  exordium  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  col¬ 
lege  rostrum,  but  at  length  a  more  agreeable  awk¬ 
wardness  takes  its  place,  and  he  becomes  decidedly 
eloquent.  Though  every  speech  is  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  never  written  out  beforehand  ;  yet  a 
close  report  shows  that  every  sentence  is  as  com¬ 
plete  in  its  structure  as  writing  could  have  made  it. 


Mr.  Sumner  is  rather  given  to  rhetoric  of  the  “  high-  I 
falutin  ”  sort.  He  is  also  rather  fond  of  elaborate 
denunciation,  as,  when  speaking  of  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  unfVicndly  attitude  of  British  statesmen 
during  the  late  war,  he  said  :  “  Not  to  subjugate 
but  to  liberate  is  the  object  of  our  holy  war.  And 
yet  British  statesmen,  forgetting  for  the  moment  all 
moral  distinctions,  —  fol'getting  God,  who  will  not 
be  forgotten,  —  gravely  announce  that  our  cause 
must  fail  I  Alas  !  individual  wickedness  is  too  often 
successful ;  but  a  pretended  nation,  suckled  in 
wickedness  and  boasting  its  wickedness,  —  a  new 
Sodom  with  alt  the  wickedness  of  the  old,  waiting  to  I 
be  blasted,  and  yet  in  its  effrontery  openly  seeking  j 
the  fellowship  of  Christian  Powers,  —  is  doomed  to  | 
defeat.  Toleration  of  such  a  pretension  is  practical 
atheism.  Chronology  and  geography  arc  both  offend¬ 
ed  by  it.  Piety  stands  aghast.  In  tliis  age  of  light, 
and  in  countries  boasting  civilization,  there  can  be 
no  place  for  its  barbarous  plenipotentiaries.  As 
well  expect  crocodiles  to  be  crawling  on  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  London  and  Paris,  or  the  idols  of  Africa 
installed  for  worship  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Notre  Dame.”  Mr.  Sumner  is  entirely  fearless,  and 
scarcely  seems  conscious  of  the  bitterness  which  his 
words  fremiently  convey  when  he  is  speaking  about 
slavery,  lie  is  of  a  family  somewhat  distinguished 
in  Boston  for  intellectual  ability,  and  is  very  dear  to 
the  literary  circles  in  which  he  moves ;  and  those 
who  know  him  best  value  him  most.  He  is  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  has  this  year  married  for  the 
first  time.  He  is  entirely  free  from  personal  vices  ; 
is  incapable  of  any  indirection  or  political  trick ; 
and  has  gained  strength  as  well  as  influence  by  his 
strict  adherence  to  his  own  political  habilaf. 

The  other  senator  of  Massachu.setts,  Hon.  Henry 
Wikon,  is  in  every  respect  a  contrast  to  his  col¬ 
league.  He  was  up  to  middle  age  a  cobbler  in  the 
little  town  of  Natick  in  Massachusetts,  and,  being  a 
fair  speaker  and  an  active  politician,  he  was  sent  to 
Washington,  partly  as  a  sort  of  satire  on  the  colle¬ 
giate  and  aristocratic  interests  of  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  which  had  been  represented  by  the  scholastic 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  with  a  feebleness  which  very 
much  disgusted  the  people  of  his  State.  Those  who 
elected  him  as  a  sort  of  “  Felix  Holt”  have  however 
been  disappointed  in  his  recent  course,  he  having 
shown  a  disposition  to  compromise  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  since  endeavored  to  retrace  his  steps, 
but  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party  in  the 
Senate  and  in  his  State.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  in 
whom  impulsiveness  and  shrewdness  are  oddly 
blended.  He  is  a  Radical,  but  loves  to  surprise 
his  adversaries  by  fits  and  starts  of  conserva¬ 
tism. 

'Phe  youngest  of  the  Senators  is  Mr.  Creswell  of 
Maryland.  He  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
of  classical  culture,  a  hard  worker,  and,  to  a  literary 
taste,  may  contest  the  palm  of  being  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  speaker  in  the  Senate.  A  native  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  related  in  every  way  to  slavehohlers,  Mr. 
Creswell  investigated  the  subject  of  slavery  philo¬ 
sophically,  and  reached  an  independent  anti-slavery 
view  which  he  was  able  to  state  to  the  Marylanders 
with  immense  eft'ect,  and  yet  with  such  excellent 
taste  and  winning  eloquence,  that,  instead  of  being 
awarded,  as  some  prophesied,  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers,  he  was  sent  to  Congress.  His  eloquence  is 
unambitious,  and  his  style,  though  yet  a  trifle  young, 
free  from  any  straining  after  effect.  Listening  to 
him,  one  may  find  a  good  illustration  of  the  French 
rule,  “  Peu  de  moyen,  beaucoup  d’etfet.” 
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In  striking  contrast  with  this  gentleman  was  Sen¬ 
ator  Lane  of  Kansas,  who  has  just  terminated  his 
career  by  suicide.  His  weather-beaten  face  had  long 
been  remarked  with  curiosity  by  visitors  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber.  lie  was  the  “  rough  ”  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.  Everybody  joked  with  him,  nobody  trusted 
him,  all  miss  him.  He  was  noted  for  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Border  wars  of  Kansas,  where  he  led  in 
the  interest  of  freedom  a  band  of  doubtful  charac¬ 
ters  with  whom  John  Brown  and  his  Puritan  com¬ 
rades  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Many  odd  stories 
were  told  of  him,  amongst  others  that,  his  wife 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  him  on  account  of 
his  continued  absence  from  her  in  Kansas,  he  re¬ 
turned  some  years  afterwards  to  Indiana,  where  she 
lived,  and  courted  and  married  her  a  second  time. 
Brave  and  strong  against  his  enemies,  poor  Lane 
could  not  stand  against  the  scorn  of  those  who  had 
been  his  friends.  When,  after  taking  the  side  of 
the  President,  he  returned  to  Kansas  to  find  every 
face  averted  which  had  once  welcomed  him,  this 
bronzed  old  man,  who  had  faced  death  a  hundred 
times  without  shrinking,  left  his  home  heart-broken, 
and  shot  himself. 

A  jaunty  individual  of  the  intensified  Yankee 
type  is  Mr.  William  Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine,  who 
deserves  mention  only  as  one  who  will  probably  be 
regarded  for  the  present  session  as  Mr.  Sumner’s 
successor  as  Congressional  leader ;  the  former  being 
eminently  fitted,  the  latter  naturally  incapacitated, 
to  yield  points  of  personal  opinion.  Mr.  Fessenden 
is  a  thin,  restless  lawyer,  whose  mental  character 
may  be  described  by  the  word  “  smart.”  He  is 
somewhat  timid,  and  liable  to  be  enmeshed  in  red- 
tape  by  older  members  of  the  opposition.  He  has 
that  kind  of  vanity  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
“self-made  ”  men.  There  is  about  him  none  of  Mr. 
Sumner’s  earnestness  of  conviction  or  varied  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  he  is  without  the  stamina  of  char¬ 
acter  or  mind  which  will  enable  him  to  remain  a 
Congressional  leader  amid  the  serious  emergencies 
which  America  is  likely  to  meet  in  her  immediate 
future.  . 


DOWN  IN  A  COAL-MINE. 

Litti.e  I  thought  when  a  few  years  ago  I  started 
from  Ixmdon  on  a  visit  to  StaiFordshlre,  meaning 
while  there  to  go  down  a  coal-mine,  —  much  as  a 
countryman  would  go  to  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Museum,  — 
how  soon  aflcrwanls  I  should  have  such  bad  and 
fatal  e.xpericnce  of  these  multifarious  earthy  veins. 

I  had  never  seen  the  Black  Country.  The  Great 
Wc.-itern’s  broad  gauge  bore  us  along  cushioned  and 
cosey.  It  was  a  winter’s  night,  rather  showery,  but 
clear.  My  companions  were  congenial  spirits,  and 
lent  their  aid  so  successfully  to  enliven  the  journey 
that  we  cared  for  little  external  to  our  compartment ; 
scarcely  noticing  the  few  stoppages  we  made. 

Merriment  and  chat  went  round,  and  chained  our 
attention,  until  we  were  at  Birmingham.  “  Change 
here'”  We  were  all  out,  and  parted,  amid  hc,ap3 
of  trunks  and  bags,  the  jostling  of  porters  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  the  smell  of  steam,  and  universal  scurry. 

From  here  I  was  alone.  It  was  sufficiently  near 
bedtime  to  make  a  lounge  grateful,  so,  tossing  my 

Cirtmanteau  under  my  head,  I  lay  gazing  at  the 
mp.  I  suppose  the  apprenticeship  1  once  served 
to  the  cradle  was  not  quite  forgotten.  At  all  events, 
the  rocking  made  me  drowsy,  and  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  for  a  few  minutes  I  slept.  Whether 
it  was  so,  or  whether  I  merely  lay  thinking  of  sleep, 


I  can’t  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  a  peculiar  smoky 
glare  startled  me  into  wakefulness.  1  jumped  up, 
and  on  either  side,  as  far  into  the  country  as  I  could 
see,  w:as  a  spectacle  at  once  impressive,  and,  to  me, 
novel.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  fires.  Not  a  dozen  or 
two,  but  hundreds.  Not  bright,  dazzling  flares,  such 
as  the  butchers’  gas-jet  emits,  but  huge,  heavy 
flames,  that  burnt,  yet  illumined  little,  and  wrapt 
the  midnight  beyond  their  immediate  circles  in  a 
seeming  fog. 

I  let  down  the  window  and  stood  viewing  them 
for  some  time.  What  were  they  ’? 

I  was  among  them  early  next  day.  They  were 
principally  blast-furnaces  for  smelting  the  iron  ore, 
and  rolling-mills  for  putting  the  metal  into  the  form 
of  bars  and  sheets.  A  few  were  fbunderies  for  cast¬ 
ing,  coke  ovens,  and  lime-kilns ;  but  these  formed  a 
very  small  proportion. 

'I’he  first  thing  that  struck  me,  on  our  way  to  the 
pits,  was  the  mud.  It  was  not  unlike  paste  made 
with  soot  and  cinder  ashes,  rather  thin  than  other¬ 
wise.  It  stuck  to  my  boots,  .and  could  not  easily  be 
kicked  off.  Upon  raising  my  head  after  surveying 
them,  I  found  I  had  crushed  with  my  chin  a  big 
smut  on  my  shirt-front.  Now,  if  anything  will  dis¬ 
turb  the  ilignity  of  a  Londoner  of  rather  fastidious 
taste,  it  is  to  splash  his  snow-white  expanse  of  chest- 
gear.  I  had  hardly  time  for  my  wrath  to  bubble  to 
the  orthodox  point,  when  another  “  black  ”  alighted 
on  the  back  of  my  hand,  and  I  found  that  the  same 
thing  occurred  promiscuously  as  to  situation,  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals.  There  was  no  help  for  it  while  I 
stayed  in  the  Black  Country.  I  must  either  don  the 
Church  or  City  clerk :  either  button  my  waist¬ 
coat  up  to  the  top,  and  only  show  the  white  tie,  or 
come  the  more  gaudy  scarf  and  pin. 

The  Indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  pit’s  mouth 
Is  that  concise  arrangement  of  slim  timber  that  so 
much  resembles  the  support  of  the  big  swing  at  a 
fair.  At  a  short  distance  Is  the  engine-house.  A 
chain  that  passes  from  the  latter  over  a  wheel  at 
the  top  of  the  pit’s  mouth  will  raise  or  lower  any¬ 
thing  up  or  down  the  shaft  at  a  given  signal. 

A  friend  who  had  volunteered  to  show  me  the 
mines  consigned  me  to  the  charge  of  his  brother, 
who  owned  several  of  them  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  told  him  I  had  put  on  the  coarsest  clothes  my 
wardrobe  would  afford.  He  laughed,  and  said  he 'd 
“  rig  ”  me  out.  For  this  purpose  I  was  taken  to  a 
cottage  hard  by.  The  motherly  occupant  appeared 
to  understand  our  mission  at  first  glance,  and  after 
a  friendly  “  How  d’  ye  do  ?  ”  left  us. 

“  Get  into  them,”  said  my  new  valet-de-chamhre, 
tossing  across  what  appeared  to  be  a  heap  of  rags. 
I  could  not  conceive  what  articles  of  apparel  they 
could  be.  From  a  pall  to  a  necktie,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  I ’d  seen  before  resembling  them. 

“  Here,  you  ’re  holding  them  upside  down.” 

I  turned  them,  and  began  to  have  a  dim  percep¬ 
tion  that  they  must  be  trousers.  I  don’t  know  what 
Bond  Street  would  have  said  to  the  cut.  I  believe 
they  had  been  made  from  a  sack  divided  in  the 
middle,  with  the  edges  stitched  together. 

I  was  obliged  to  turn  them  up  round  the  bottom, 
and  even  then  the  fit  was  more  easy  than  precise. 

The  boots  matched.  Only  Dowey  could  have 
made  such  uncouth  things. 

“  You ’d  better  take  off  your  socks ;  for  I  don’t 
think  they’re  particularly  water-tight,”  was  sug¬ 
gested.  1  did  so. 

“  Here ’s  the  coat” 

Another  sack,  apparently  with  holes  in  the  cor- 
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ners  and  top  for  the  arms  and  neck.  If  I  had  never 
ut  it  on  before,  I  was  in  sackcloth  now.  A  slouched 
at,  and  I  was  “  rigged  out.” 

He  laughed  again.  “  AVell,  what  do  you  think 
of  ’em  ?  ” 

“  Not  over  pleasant ;  but  if  it ’s  the  regular  uni¬ 
form  I  suppose  I  must  n’t  grumble.” 

The  chain,  with  its  four  hooked  ends,  was  dan¬ 
gling  just  above  ground. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  down  by  that,”  said  my 
friend,  pointing  to  it. 

I  thought  it  a  dangerous  enterprise,  but  fi.\ed  my 
foot  lirmly  in  one  of  the  hooks,  and  held  the  chain 
above.  The  miner,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  did  the 
same,  gave  a  sign  to  the  engine-man,  and  the  next 
instant  we  were  suspended  over  a  cavity  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  deep. 

After  the  first  few  yards  our  speed  increaserl 
greatly.  We  went  do%vn,  down,  into  a  blacker  ob¬ 
scurity,  swaying  to  and  fro ;  and  every  now  and 
then,  with  a  grating  bump,  were  sent  against  the 
wet,  smeary  sides. 

My  companion  muttered,  “It’s  too  bad.” 

“What  is?” 

“  Why,  they  are  sending  us  down  as  fast  as  they 
can  to  trj'  and  scare  you ;  besides,  we  ought  to  have 
had  the  proper  iron  lift,  that  b  always  used  in  com¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  only  you  jumped  on  to  the  hook 
and  they  thought  it  a  gexx!  joke  to  send  you  down 
so.” 

We  still  descended.  There  was  a  dampness  about 
the  air  peculiar  to  underground  places.  Above  was 
the  mouth.  How  small  it  looked, — not  bigger  than 
the  moon,  and  gradually  decreasing,  until  at  last  it 
was  a  mere  speck.  “Look  out!”  We  bumped, 
jumped  off,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-mine. 

Every  one  in  his  childhood  has  played  at  “  being 
tipsy,”  by  turning  himself  round  and  round  until 
such  a  giddiness  is  induced  that,  after  he  with  diffi¬ 
culty  stands  still,  the  objects  in  the  room  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  chase  each  other  in  circuit.  Just  so  I  felt 
for  some  minutes  after  I  alighted.  Sinking  with 
such  velocity,  I  appeared  at  length  to  have  ceased 
going  down,  —  the  sides  were  rising  up  —  slowly  — 
fast  —  faster.  I  saw  them  scurrying  past  with  the 
hideous  and  fantastic  mirth  of  demons  I  could  not 
but  fancy  were  being  released  from  the  regions  be¬ 
low. 

The  feeling  soon  went  off,  and  we  procured  lights ; 
nothing  but  (lips  stuck  on  holders.  'They  burnt  with 
an  insignificant  little  flicker,  and,  totally  unreflective 
as  were  their  surroundings,  resembled  rushlights  in 
sick-rooms,  that  show  little  beside  themselves. 

We  proceeded.  No  fear  of  kn(x;king  our  heads 
here,  —  the  natural  roof  was  three  feet  above  us.  I 
should  think  we  went  half  a  mile,  and  diverged  from 
the  main  tunnel  before  we  encountered  a  gang  of 
workers.  Tlieir  appearance  was  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  Each  had  a  candle  attached  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  many  were  stripped  to  the  waist.  There 
were  some  to  bore,  and  some  to  load.  They  were 
kindly  solicitous  of  my  health.  Their  prevailing 
complaint  was  thirst ;  this  interesting  feature  in  min¬ 
ing  was  pressed  upon  my  particular  notice. 

The  coal  is  not  dug  or  chipped  off.  The  prtxjess 
by  which  it  is  detached  is  called  “  blasting.” 

With  what  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  a  com¬ 
mon  crowbar,  a^ut  four  feet  long,  a  hole  was 
pierced  as  near  the  top  of  the  seam  as  possible.  In 
this  wa.s  put  some  gunpowder.  We  hail  retired  to  a 
little  distance ;  the  match  was  lighted  and  burning. 


I  can  scarcely  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I 
waited  the  explosion.  In  this  coal-bound  pa.vsage, 
miles  long,  to  be  waiting  until  a  slow  match  should 
fire  a  charge  of  powder !  I  imagined  it  an  enormous 
cannon  about  to  hurl  us  with  the  fragments  and  de¬ 
bris  into  eternity.  It  was  a  sensation  I  had  not  felt 
since  I  saw  the  Indian  Sepoj’s  bound  back  to  the 
gun’s  mouth  awaiting  but  the  command  to  be  blown 
into  countless  pieces.  I  closed  my  eyes.  A  mo¬ 
mentary  sense  of  pressure,  and  a  bang,  —  during 
which  the  drums  of  my  ears  seemed  almost  to  mee^ 
—  and  it  was  over.  Two  or  three  tons  of  this  sable 
rock  —  tom  into  blcx?ks  of  all  sizes  —  lay  strewn 
and  scattered,  rent  from  its  bed  where  for  ages  it 
had  lain  securely. 

We  went  back  into  the  main  road,  for  there  was 
some  pretence  to  a  road.  It  was  not  quite  so  high 
here ;  our  heads  only  just  escaped  the  top.  There 
was  a  perpetual  din,  swelling  louder  at  intervals,  — 
a  combination  of  water  rushing  in  a  cavern,  and 
wind  roaring  on  a  stormy  night  interspersed  with 
blows  and  voices,  muffled  more  or  less  by  distance. 
This  would  swell  louder,  and  while  I  was  guessing 
at  the  cause,  “  Stand  clear !  ”  and  we  would  have 
to  jump  to  the  side  and  stand  close  back  to  it  until 
some  loaded  little  trucks  should  pass. 

At  part.s,  near  the  main  shaft,  where  the  cutting 
was  pretty  straight,  these  would  be  worked  by  at¬ 
tachments  from  the  engine ;  but  farther  off,  in  the 
more  complex  ramifications  of  the  mine,  horses 
were  employed.  P<X)r  old  brutes !  they  were  8<x)n 
tamed  by  the  darkness,  let  them  be  ever  so  unruly 
at  first,  and  would  sink  into  the  monotonous  plcxi- 
ding  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  ends  only  in  death. 

“Just  look  up  there.” 

I  lcK>ked.  It  was  a  discarded  shaft.  Far,  far 
alx)ve  was  the  sky.  I  could  catch  but  a  tiny 
glimpse  of  iti  Underneath,  at  our  feet,  a  fire  was 
burning;  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  slowly  as¬ 
cended,  causing  an  upward  draught  that  ventilated 
the  mine. 

“  Do  you  remember  that  old  pit  over  the  other 
side  of  the  canal  that  you  saw  this  morning  ?  Y'^ou 
asked  what  smoke  it  was  that  came  up.” 

“  Yes  :  quite  distinctly.” 

“  Well,  this  is  it ;  and  this  is  the  fire  that  sends  up 
the  smoke.” 

We  went  on ;  dcxirs  opened  before  and  closed 
after  us  without  our  intervention.  The  mechanism 
was  human  ;  there  was  a  boy  at  each. 

We  passed  two  or  three  other  of  these  perpendic¬ 
ular  apertures,  each  of  which  I  had  seen  above  in 
the  morning,  and  which  were  made  known  to  me  by 
some  landmark.  They  varied  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The 
hollow  we  were  traversing  differed  in  size  many 
times,  with  much  the  caprice  of  a  river  that  widens 
and  narrows  alternately. 

“  Do  you  think  you  could  get  through  there  ?  ” 

“  Could  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  could,  but  perhaps  you  are  not  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  travelling  on  your  back  as  I  am.” 

“  That  may  be,  but  I  am  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
and  if  it  will  prevent  our  having  to  go  all  the  way 
back  it  is  worth  the  trial.” 

I  could  not  call  it  a  passage,  it  was  so  small ;  it 
was  nothing  but  a  hole.  1  stooped  down  and  peered 
into  it.  Pushing  my  light  far  in  fnxnt,  I  could  see 
nothing  beyond  the  wick  of  my  dip. 

“  How  long  is  it  ?  ” 

“  O,  not  over-long.  Come  on,  you  must  go  in 
feet  first,  on  your  back.  Here,  I  ’ll  carry  your  light.” 
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I  gave  it  him,  and  he  disappeared.  I  followed, 
legs  in  front,  not  quite  on  niy  back,  but  with  the 
body  inclining,  so  as  to  be  supported  entirely  on  feet 
and  arms.  It  was  slow  -work,  —  twenty  yards  tired 
me.  I  looked  ahead ;  there  wiis  my  companion, 
with  the  candles,  wriggling  along  like  a  glowworm  or 
something  uncomfortably  warm. 

Kiiising  myself  to  oteervo  this,  my  forehead  hit 
the  toj;.  It  was  cold  and  clammy,  like  the  touch  of 
a  corjjse,  but  damper,  for  it  left  my  face  wet  Here, 
as  elsewhere  about  the  pit,  on  the  top  and  sides,  on 
the  doors,  and  even  on  the  trollies  and  ropes,  there 
was  a  trickly  exudation  that  to  my  unaccustomed 
sense  eliilicd  with  every  contact. 

I  stayed  a  little  to  rest;  my  warm  breath  wiis 
thrown  back.  I  felt  oppressed,  but  after  a  bit  strug¬ 
gled  on,  and  was  at  length  enabled  by  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  ill  the  height  of  the  passage  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees,  to  walk  crouched,  to  ral.se  myself 
a  little,  and  ultimately  to  resume  my  proper  atti¬ 
tude. 

“  You  can’t  walk  through  that;  one  of  the  chaps 
will  take  you  over.” 

'lliere  was  a  pool  of  water — how  deep  I  knew 
not  —  extending  as  far  as  I  could  see.  It  proved  to 
be  no  more  than  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep  at 
most.  One  of  the  men  made  very  light  of  carrying 
me  on  his  back,  and  after  some  distance  of  this  kind 
of  travel,  deposited  me  at  the  foot  of  a  shaft  three 
miles  from  the  one  I  had  descended  four  hours 
betbre. 

We  -waited;  the  signals  were  given,  and  soon 
down  (mrae  the  lift.  We  began  the  ascent.  IIow 
cheerful  looked  the  glimmer  of  light  aloft,  by  de¬ 
grees  expanding  —  growing  —  until  we  were  atop, 
and  a  flood  of  heaven’s  light  burst  on  our  dazzled 
gaze !  'riien  I  felt  a  rapturous  emotion  such  .as  few 
epochs  in  our  lives  yield. 

Disrobing  at  the  cottage,  I  found  how  necessary 
was  the  precaution  to  submit  to  be  “  rigp^d  out.” 
Dirt-bc-grimed  and  wet,  I  was  a  sorry  object  A 
broken  bit  of  looking-glass,  the  only  mirror  I  could 
obtain,  showed  me  an  image  I  did  not  recognize,  al¬ 
though  I  was  on  pretty  good  terms  with  myself;  so, 
not  being  able  to  procure  a  suitable  reflection,  I  re¬ 
flected  fi>r  myself,  and  first  came  the  reflection  that 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  my  fellow-men  are  con¬ 
demned  to  this  life  of  danger  and  darkness  for  their 
breail. 

The  mine,  as  I  had  seen  it,  was  unpleasant  truly ; 
the  work  I  had  witnessed  arduous,  to  lie  sure  ;  but 
this  was  by  no  me<ins  the  worst,  for  there  comes  a 
season  when  this  mere  hole-bore  —  the  worst  feature 
of  which  that  I  had  experienced  being  its  black 
ilainpness  —  becomes,  with  the  instantaneous  rapid¬ 
ity  of  a  fire-flash,  a  hell-spot  and  a  sepulchre,  where 
our  brethren,  absorbed  probably  in  the  ordinary 
thoughts  of  worldly  work,  are  prccipitantly  hurled 
to  the  judgment  of  an  all-searching  God  ;  where 
mothers  are  rendered  childless,  where  wives  arc 
made  widows,  where  weeping  and  lamentation  are 
generated,  and  where  the  finest  tendrils  of  mortal 
existence  are  lacerated  and  left  bleeding,  never  to 
be  healed. 

Such  a  season  is  this ;  and  when  we  draw  in  cir¬ 
cle  round  a  festive  fire,  and  are  cheered  by  the 
merry  coal  blaze, —  when  we  press  the  warm  hand 
that  is  dear  to  us,  let  us  think  of  the  many  so 
suddenly  no  more  ;  let  us  remember  the  j)oor  miner 
in  his  hour  of  trouble ;  let  us  spare  a  plum  from 
our  rich  Christmas  pudding,  and  send  it  to  the 
mine. 
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“Are  you  going  out  this  evening,  Stewart?” 
asked  Harriet  Ilouth  of  her  husband,  as  they  sat  to¬ 
gether  after  their  dinner  —  which  had  not  been  a 
particularly  lively  meal  —  was  removed.  She  did 
not  look  at  him  as  she  put  the  (question,  but  gaze<l 
out  of  the  window,  holding  back  the  curtain  while 
she  spoke.  Stewart  Kouth,  was  e.\amining  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  heap  of  letters  which  lay  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  She 
repeated  the  question,  — 

“  Are  you  going  out  anywhere  this  evening,  Stew¬ 
art?” 

“  Of  course  I  am  going  out,”  he  answered,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ■  I  am  not  going  to  be 
mewed  up  here  in  this  stifling  room  all  tlie  even¬ 
ing.”^ 

“  No,  of  course  not,”  she  answered,  very  gently, 
and  without  an  inflection  in  her  voice  to  lx;tray 
that  she  perceived  the  irritation  of  his  tone.  “  Of 
course  not.  You  go  out  every  evening,  as  every 
one  else  does  here.  I  only  asked  because  I  think  of 
going  with  you.” 

“  i  OK,  Harry  ?  ”  he  said,  with  real  embarrass¬ 
ment,  but  with  feigned  cordiality.  “  That  is  a  sud¬ 
den  start.  Why,  you  have  never  been  out  in  the 
evening  since  we ’ve  been  here  but  once,  and  then 
you  seemed  to  dislike  the  place  very  much.  Have 
you  not  been  out  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have.  I  walked  a  long  way  to-day.  But 
I  have  a  fancy  to  go  to  the  Kursaal  this  evening. 
George  Dallas  tells  me  a  number  of  new  people 
have  come,  and  I  have  a  fancy  to  see  them.” 

Stewart  Ilouth  frowned.  lie  disliked  this  fancy 
of  his  wife’s;  he  did  not  understand  it.  Harriet 
had  always  shrunk  from  strangers  and  crowds,  and 
had  gone  to  Homburg  very  unwillingly.  On  their 
first  arrival,  when  he  would  have  been  tolerably 
willing  to  take  her  about  with  him,  tliough  he  felt  a 
growing  repugnance  to  her  society,  she  would  not 
go  out  e.\cept  to  drink  the  waters  early  in  the  day, 
and  now,  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  particularly 
inconvenient  to  him,  she  took  a  fancy  to  go  out. 
Besides,  he  hated  the  mention  of  Geoi^e  Dallas’s 
name.  There  was  a  tacit  y-mpathy  between  him 
and  Harriet  on  this  point.  'True,  she  bore  the  pain 
of  his  daily  visits,  but  then  she  was  accustomed  to 
bearing  pain.  But  she  rarely  spoke  of  him,  and 
she  knew  his  intercourse  with  Routh  was  very  slight 
and  casual.  Harriet  possessed  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  feminine  power  of  divination  in  such  mat-, 
ters,  and  she  felt  instinctively  that  Air.  Felton  both 
disliked  and  distrusted  her  husband. 

“  It  is  fortunate  we  do  not  want  to  use  Dallas  for 
our  purpose  any  longer,”  Harriet  had  said  to  her¬ 
self,  on  only  the  second  occasion  of  her  seeing  the 
uncle  and  nephew  together,  —  “very  fortunate;  for 
i  Air.  Felton  would  be  a  decided  and  a  dangerous 
antagonist  Weak  and  wavering  as  George  is,  his 
uncle  could  rule  him,  I  am  sure,  and  would  do  so, 
contrary  to  us.”  This  impression  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  since  Harriet  had  watched,  as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  the  proceedings  of  Air.  Felton  and 
George  at  Homburg.  When  George  visited  her, 
he  rarely  mentioned  Routh,  and  she  knew  they  had 
not  dined  together  ever  since  they  had  been  there. 
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AssiMcd,  insensibly,  by  his  uncle’s  opinion  and  in¬ 
fluence,  George  had  emancipated  himself',  as  all  his 
reflections  had  dictated,  but  as  all  his  resolutions 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  So  Harriet  ceased  to 
mention  George  to  lluuth,  and  thus  it  was  that  her 
speech  jarred  unpleasantly  upon  his  car. 

“  Indeed,”  he  said.  “  I  should  think  Dallas  a  very 
poor  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  likely  to  amuse  you. 
However,  1  ’m  sorry  I  can’t  take  you  out  this  even¬ 
ing.  I  have  an  engagement.” 

Still  she  kept  her  head  turned  from  him,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  He  glanced  at  her  un¬ 
easily,  cleared  his  throat,  and  went  on,  — 

“  I  promised  to  meet  Hunt  and  Kirkland  at  the 
tables  to-night,  and  try  our  luck.  I ’m  sorry  for  it, 
Harry,  and  I  ’ll  keep  to-morrow  evening  quite  free, 
'riiat  will  do  for  you,  won’t  it  V  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  replied ;  “  that  will  do.” 

She  clid  not  look  round,  and  he  did  not  approach 
her.  He  fidgeted  about  the  room  a  little,  sorted 
his  letters,  tied  them  up  in  a  bundle,  locked  them 
into  his  travelling-desk,  and  finally,  with  another 
unea.sy  glance  at  her,  he  left  the  room.  Harriet  sat 
quite  still,  her  hand  upon  the  curtain,  her  face 
towards  the  window.  So  she  sat  for  several  min¬ 
utes  after  he  had  left  the  house,  in  evening  dress, 
with  a  loose  paletot  on,  and  she  had  seen  him  go 
down  the  street  towards  the  Kursaal.  Then  she 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  George  Dallas,  and,  having  sent 
her  note,  once  more  seated  herself  by  the  window. 
The  room  was  darkening  in  the  quick-coming  night, 
and  her  figure  was  indistinct  in  its  motionless  atti¬ 
tude  by  the  window,  when  George  came  gayly  into 
her  presence. 

“  Here  I  am,  Mrs.  Routh.  What  are  your  com¬ 
mands  ?  Nothing  wrong  with  you,  1  hope.  I 
can ’t  see  you  plainly  in  the  dusk.  Where ’s 
Routh  ?  ” 

“  He  has  gone  out.  He  had  an  engagement,  and 
I  have  a  particular  fancy  to  go  out  this  evening,  to 
sec  the  world ;  in  fact,  at  the  Kursaal,  in  particular. 
You  are  always  so  kind  and  obliging,  I  tIiought,'a8 
Stewart  could  not  take  me,  if  your  mother  did  not 
particularly  want  you  this  evening,  you  might  give 
me  your  escort  for  an  hour.” 

“Too  delighted,”  said  Geoi^c,  with  genuine 
pleasure.  “I  am  quite  free.  Mr.  Carruthers  is 
with  my  mother,  and  my  uncle  b  writing  letters  for 
the  American  mail.” 

Harriet  thanked  him,  and  left  the  room ;  but  re¬ 
turned  almost  immediately,  with  her  bonnet  on,  and 
wearing  a  heavy  black  lace  veil. 

“  You  will  be  smothered  in  that  veil,  Mrs.  Routh,” 
said  George,  as  they  left  the  house.  “  And  you 
won’t  get  tlic  full  benefit  of  this  delightful  evening 
air.” 

“  I  prefer  it,”  she  said ;  “  there  are  some  men 
here,  friends  of  Stewart,  whom  I  don’t  care  to  see.” 

'They  went  on,  almost  in  silence,  for  Harriet  was 
very  thoughtful,  and  George  w.as  wondering  what 
made  her  so  “  low,”  and  whether  these  friends  of 
Routh’s  were  any  of  the  “  old  set.”  He  hoped,  for 
Harriet’s  sake,  Routh  was  not  playing  recklessly. 
He  was  very  clever,  of  course,  but  still,  —  and  with 
all  the  wisdom  and  the  zeal  of  his  present  mental 
and  moral  condition,  George  shook  his  head  at  the 
idea  of  a  deflection  into  gambling  on  the  part  of 
Routh. 

The  often-described  scene  at  the  Kursaal  dis¬ 
played  all  the  customary  features.  Light,  gilding, 
gayety,  the  lustre  and  rustle  of  women’s  dress,  the 
murmur  of  voices,  and  the  ring  of  laughter  in  all 


the  rooms  not  devoted  to  play ;  but  at  the  tables, 
silence,  attention,  and  all  the  variety  which  .attends 
the  e.xhibition  of  the  passion  of  gambling  in  all  its 
stages.  From  the  careless  lounger,  who,  mendy 
passing  through  the  rooms,  threw  a  few  florins  on 
the  table  to  try  what  the  game  was  like,  to  the  men 
and  women  who  lived  for  and  in  the  hours  during 
which  the  tables  were  open  to  them,  all,  with  the 
intermediate  ranks  of  votaries  and  degrees  of  servi¬ 
tude,  were  there. 

George  was  so  accustomed  to  Harriet’s  retiring 
manners,  and  so  prepared  to  find  the  scene  <listastc- 
ful  to  her,  that  he  did  not  notice  her  unwillingness 
to  assume  a  prominent  position  in  any  of  the  rooms 
through  which  they  passed.  As  they  entered  eaeh, 
she  drew.hiin  a  little  behind  the  crowd  in  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  talked  to  him  about  the  style  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  its  decoration,  the  brilliancy  of  its  light,  —  in 
short,  made  any  commonplace  remarks  .which  oc¬ 
curred  to  her. 

They  were  standing  near  the  door  of  one  of  the 
saloons,  and  Harriet,  though  her  veil  was  not  lifted, 
was  se.anning  from  behind  its  shelter  curiously,  and 
with  a  rapid  sharpness  peculiar  to  her,  the  brilliant- 
dressed  crowd,  talking,  laughing,  flirting,  lounging 
on  the  velvet  seats,  and  some  furtively  yawning  in 
the  weariness  of  their  hearts;  when  a  sudden  brisk 
general  flutter  and  a  pervading  whisper  attracted 
the  attention  of  both.  The  movement  was  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  a  lady,  so  magnificently  dressed 
and  so  e.xtrcmely  handsome  that  she  could  not  have 
failed  to  create  a  sensation  in  any  resort  of  gayety, 
fashion,  and  the  pomp  and  pride  of  life.  The  volu¬ 
minous  folds  of  her  blue  satin  dress  were  covered, 
overflowed  rather,  by  those  of  a  splendid  mantilla 
of  black  lace,  worn  Spanish  fashion  over  her  be.ad, 
where  a  brilliant  scarlet  flower  nestled  between  the 
rich  filmy  fabric  and  the  lustrous  black-brown  hair 
coiled  closely  round  it.  She  came  in,  her  head  held 
up,  her  bright  black  eyes  flashing,  her  whole  face 
and  figure  radiant  with  reckless  beauty  and  asser¬ 
tion.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  accompanied  her, 
and  her  appearance  had  the  same  processional  air 
which  George  had  commented  upon  in  the  morning. 
The  lady  was  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge. 

“We’re  in  luck,  Mrs.  Routh,”  said  George. 
“  Here  comes  my  uncle’s  fair  friend,  or  fair  enemy, 
whichever  she  may  be,  in  all  her  splendor.  What 
a  pity  Mr.  Felton  is  not  here!  Perhaps  she  will 
speak  to  me.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  whispered  Harriet,  as  she  slipped 
her  hand  from  under  his  arm,  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  behind  him.  “  Pray  don’t  move,  please.  I 
particularly  wish  to  be  hidilen.” 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge,  ad¬ 
vancing  with  her  train,  amid  the  looks  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  some  admiring,  some  affecting  the  contemptu¬ 
ous,  and  a  few  not  remarkably  respectful,  appreached 
George.  From  behind  him,  where  her  head  just 
touched  the  back  of  his  elbow,  Harriet’s  blue  eyes 
weni  fixed  upon  her.  But  the  triumphant  beauty 
was  quite  unconscious  of  their  gaze.  She  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  spoke  to  George. 

.  “  Good  evening,  Mr.  Dallas.  Is  Mr.  Felton  here  ? 
No  ?  He  is  expecting  his  son,  I  suppose.” 

“  He  does  not  know,  madam.  He  has  not  heard 
from  him.” 

“  Infleed  !  But  Arthur  is  always  lazy  about  let¬ 
ter-writing.  However,  he  will  be  here  soon  to  an¬ 
swer  for  himself.” 

“  Will  he  ?  Do  you  know  my  uncle  is  vci^^ 
anxious  —  ” 
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Slic  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh  and  a  alight 
gesture  of  her  hand,  in  which  the  woman  watching 
her  discerned  an  insolent  meaning,  then  said,  as  she 
passed  on, — 

“  lie  knows  where  to  find  me,  if  he  wants  to 
know  what  I  can  tell  him.  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Dallas.” 

“  Did  you  hear  that,  Harriet  ?  ”  said  George,  in 
an  agitated  voice,  after  he  had  watched  the  brilliant 
figure  as  it  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  the  long 
saloon. 

“  I  did,”  said  Harriet.  “  And  though  I  don’t 
understand  her  meaning,  I  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  and  cruel  in  it.  That  'is  a  bold,  bad 
woman,  George,”  she  went  on,  speaking  earnestly ; 
“  and  tliough  /  am  not  e.xactly  the  person  entitled 
to  warn  you  against  dangerous  friends  — ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  are,”  interrupted  George,  eagerly, 
as  he  drew  her  hand  again  under  his  arm,  and  they 
moved  on ;  “  indeed  you  are.  You  are  the  best  of 
friends  to  me.  AVhen  I  think  of  all  the  past,  I 
hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  enough.  All  that 
happened  before  I  went  to  Antwerp,  and  the  way 
you  helped  me  out  of  my  scrapes,  and  all  that  hap- 
jieneil  since ;  the  good  advice  you  gave  me !  Only 
think  what  would  have  happened  to  me,  if  I  had 
not  acted  upon  it  — ” 

He  was  going  on  eagerly,  when  she  stopped  him 
by  the  iron  pressure  of  her  fingers  upon  his  arm. 

“  Pray  don’t,”  she  said.  “  I  am  not  strong  now. 
I  can’t  talk  of  these,  —  of  anything  that  agitates 
me.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  George,  soothingly. 
“  I  ought  to  have  remembered.  And,  also,  Mrs. 
Routh,  I  know  you  never  liked  to  be  thanked. 
What  were  you  going  to  say  when  I  thoughtlessly 
interrupted  you  ?  ” 

“  I  was  going  to  say,”  she  replied,  in  quite  her 
customary  tone,  “  that  I  don’t  think  this  American 
lady  would  be  a  very  safe  friend,  and  that  I  don’t 
think  she  feels  kindly  towards  your  uncle.  There 
was  something  malicious  in  her  tone.  Is  your  uncle 
uneasy  about  his  son  V  ” 

The  question  put  George  into  a  difficulty;  and 
Harriet,  with  unfailing  tact,  perceived  in  a  moment 
that  it  had  done  so.  “  I  remember,”  she  said,  “  the 
tone  in  which  Mr.  Felton  wrote  of  his  son,  in  his 
first  letter,  was  not  favorable  to  him ;  but  this  is  a 
family  matter,  George,  and  you  are  quite  right  not 
to  tell  me  about  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Routh,”  said  George.  “  You 
are  always  right,  and  always  kind.  I  must  tell  my 
uncle  what  has  passed  this  evening.  Thus  much  I 
may  say  to  you.  He  has  had  no  news  of  his  son 
lately,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  any.” 

“  I  don’t  thmk  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  news  of 
his  son  through  her,"  said  Harriet.  All  the  time 
this  conversation  lasted,  she  had  been  scanning  the 
crowd  through  which  they  were  moving,  and  noting 
every  fresh  arrival. 

“  Shall  we  go  into  the  gardens  ?  The  lights  look 
pretty,”  she  continued. 

George  acquiesced,  and  they  passed  through  the 
wide  doors  and  down  the  broad  steps  into  the  gay 
scene  over  which  the  tranquil  starlit  sky  spread  a 
canopy  of  deep  cloudless  blue;  the  blue  of  tem¬ 
pered  steel ;  the  dark  blue  of  the  night,  which  is  so 
solemnly  beautiful. 

“  Are  you  always  so  successful  ?  ”  a  voice,  pitched 
to  a  low  and  expressive  key,  said  to  a  lady,  who  sat, 
an  hour  later  that  night,  with  a  heap  of  gold  and 


silver  beside  her,  under  the  brilliant  light  which 
streamed  down  over  the  gaming-tables  and  their  occu¬ 
pants,  but  lighted  up  no  such  dauntless,  bright,  con¬ 
quering  beauty  as  hers.  The  man  who  had  spoken 
stood  behind  her ;  his  hand  rested  on  the  back  of 
her  chair,  and  was  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  laced 
drapery  which  fell  over  her  dress.  She  gave  him 
an  upward,  backward  flash  of  her  black  eyes,  and 
answered,  — 

“  Always,  and  in  everything.  I  invariably  play 
to  win.  But  sometimes  1  care  little  for  the  game, 
and  tire  of  it  in  the  winning.  Now,  for  instance,  I 
am  tired  of  this.” 

“  Will  you  leave  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,”  and  she  rose  as  she  spoke,  took  up 
her  money,  dropped  it  with  a  laugh  into  a  silver-net 
bag,  a  revival  of  the  old  gypsin,  which  hung  at  her 
waist,  and,  drawing  her  lace  drapery  round  her, 
moved  away.  The  man  who  had  spoken  followed 
her  closely  and  silently.  She  passed  into  one  of 
the  saloons,  and  out  into  a  long  balcony,  on  which 
a  row  of  windows  opened,  and  which  overlooked 
the  gartlens  filled  with  groups  of  people. 

A  band  was  stationed  in  one  of  the  rooms  which 
opened  upon  the  terrace,  and  the  music  sounded 
pleasantly  in  the  still  air. 

“And  so  you  are  alwap  successful!”  said  the 
man  who  had  spoken  before  to  the  lady,  who  leaned 
upon  the  balcony,  with  the  light  from  within  just 
tinging  the  satin  of  her  dress,  and  the  faint  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars  lending  her  grace  and  beauty 
a  softened  radiance  which  well  became  them, 
though  somewhat  foreign  to  them.  “  I  believe  that 
firmly.  Indeed,  how  could  you  fail  ?  I  cannot 
fancy  you  associated  with  defeat.  I  cannot  fancy 
anything  but  triumph  for  such  a  Venus  Victrix  as 
you  are.” 

“You  say  very  pretty  things,”  was  the  slightly 
contemptuous  answer,  “  and  you  say  them  very  well. 
But  I  think  I  am  a  little  tired  of  them,  among  other 
things.  You  see,  I  have  heard  so  many  of  them, 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  In  fact,  I  have  eaten 
bon-bons  of  every  kind,  of  all  the  colors,  as  they 
say  in  Paris,  and  the^’  pall  upon  my  taste  now.” 

“  You  are  not  easily  understood,”  said  her  com¬ 
panion;  “but  you  are  the  most  enchanting  of 
enigmas.” 

“  Again !  ”  she  said,  and  held  up  an  ungloved 
hand,  on  which  jewels  shone  in  the  dim,  mixed 
light. 

“  Yes,  again,  and  again !  ”  he  replied,  and  he 
drew  nearer  to  her,  ami  spoke  eagerly',  earnestly,  in 
low  fervent  tones.  She  did  not  shrink  from  him ; 
she  listened,  with  her  arms  wrapped  in  her  lace 
mantle,  resting  upon  the  balcony,  the  long  black 
eyelashes  shading  her  eyes,  and  the  head,  with  the 
scarlet  flower  decking  it,  bent,  —  not  in  timidity, 
but  in  attentive  thought.  The  man  leaned  with  his 
back  against  the  balcony,  and  his  face  turned 
partly  towards  her,  partly  towanls  the  open  win¬ 
dows,  through  which  the  light  was  shining.  The 
lady  listened,  but  rarely  uttered  a  word.  It  was  a 
story,  a  narrative  of  some  kind  which  her  com¬ 
panion  was  telling,  and  it  evidently  interested 
her. 

They  were  alone.  The  rooms  within  filled,  and 
emptied,  and  filled  again,  and  people  rambled  about 
them,  went  out  upon  the  terrace  and  into  the  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  no  one  intruded  upon  the  tele-a-te!e  upon 
the  balcony. 

A  momentary  pause  in  the  earnest,  passionate 
flow  of  her  companion’s  speech  caused  the  lady  to 
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change  her  position  and  look  up  at  him.  “  What  is 
it  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Nothing.  Dallas  passed  by  one  of  the  windows 
just  now,  and  1  thought  he  might  have  seen  me. 
He  evidently  did  not,  for  he’s  just  the  blundering 
fool  to  have  come  out  here  to  us  if  he  had.  It 
never  would  occur  to  him  that  he  could  be  in  any 
one’s  way.” 

There  wiis  an  exasperation  in  his  tone  which 
surprised  the  lady.  But  she  said,  calmly,  “  I  told 
you  I  thought  him  a  booby.”  She  resumed  her 
former  position,  and  as  she  did  so  the  scarlet  ilower 
fell  from  her  hair  over  the  parapet  Her  com¬ 
panion  did  not  notice  the  accident,  owing  to  his 
position.  She  leaned  a  little  more  forward  to  see 
where  the  Ilower  had  fallen.  A  lady,  who  had,  no 
doubt,  been  passing  along  the  terrace  under  the 
balcony  at  the  moment,  had  picked  it  up.  IMrs.  P. 
Iretou  Bembridge  saw  the  blossom  with  the  deep 
red  color  in  the  lady’s  hand  as  she  walked  rapidly 
away,  and  was  lost  to  sight  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace. 

A  little  more  time  passed,  and  the  American  ladv 
.and  her  companion  left  the  balcony,  })assed  through 
the  central  hall,  and  reached  the  gran<l  entr.mce  of 
the  Kursaal.  A  close  carriage  was  in  waiting,  into 
which  the  gentleman  handed  her. 

“  Where  is  the  flower  you  wore  in  your  hair  to¬ 
night  ?  ”  he  said,  as  he  lingered,  holding  the  car¬ 
riage  door  in  his  hand :  “  have  you  taken  it  out  ? 
Are  you  going  to  give  it  to  me  ?  ”  Exciting  bold¬ 
ness  was  in  his  voice,  and  his  keen  dark  eyes  were 
aflame. 

“  Impertinent !  I  lost  it ;  it  fell  over  the  balcony 
while  you  were  talking,  —  talking  nonsense,  I 
fancy.” 

“I  will  find  it  when  you  are  gone.  I  may  — 
No,  I  will  keep  it” 

“  Some  one  has  been  too  quick  for  you,”  she  said, 
with  a  mischievous  laugh.  “  I  saw  some  one  pick 
it  up  and  walk  off  with  it,  very  quickly  too.” 

“  What  ?  and  you  —  ” 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,”  she  interrupted  him ;  “  shut 
the  door,  please,  I ’m  cold.  1  want  to  pull  the  glass 
up,  —  I  want  to  get  home.  There,  good  night. 
Pooh,  are  you  a  booby  also  ?  It  was  only  a 
woman.” 

A  brilliant  light  was  given  by  the  lamps  in  the 
portico,  and  it  shone  on  her  face  ns  she  leaned  a 
moment  from  the  carriage  window  and  looked  full 
at  him,  a  marvellous  smile  on  her  curved  lips  and  in 
her  black  eyes.  Then  the  carriage  was  gone,  and 
he  was  standing  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

“  Has  Mrs.  Kouth  come  in  ?  ”  George  bad  asked, 
anxiously,  of  the  English  servant  at  Kouth’s 
lodgings,  half  an  hour  before. 

“  Yes,  sir;  but  she  has  gone  to  her  room,  and  she 
told  me  to  give  you  this.” 

It  was  a  note,  written  hastily  in  pencil,  on  a  card : 

“  I  felt  so  ill,  after  you  left  me  to  get  me  the 
lemonade,  that  I  was  afraid  to  wait  for  your  return, 
and  came  home  at  once.  Pray  forgive  me.  I 
know  you  will  come  hero  first,  or  I  would  send  to 
your  own  house.  II.  R.” 

“  Tell  Mrs.  Ronth  I  hope  to  see  her  to-morrow,” 
said  George,  “and  to  find  her  better.”  Then  ho 
walked  slowly  towards  his  mother’s  house,  thinking 
as  he  went  of  Clare  Carruthers,  of  the  Sycamores, 
and  of  how  still  and  solemn  and  stately  that  noble 
avenue  of  beeches  in  which  he  saw  her  first  was 


then  doubtless  looking,  in  the  moonlight ;  thinking 
the  harmless  thoughts  of  a  young  man  whom  love, 
the  purifier,  has  come  to  save.  A  carriage  passing 
him  with  bright  lamps,  and  a  swift  vision  of  sheeny 
blue  seen  for  an  instant,  reminded  him  of  Mrs.  P. 
Ireton  Bembridge,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
topic  of.  his  uncle’s  anxiety.  When  he  reached 
home,  ho  found  Mr.  Felton  alone,  and  told  him  at 
once  what  had  passed. 

“  You  arc  quite  correct  in  supposing  that  I  don’t 
particularly  like  this  woman,  George,”  said  Mr. 
Felton,  after  they  had  talked  for  some  time,  “  and 
that  I  should  prefer  any  other  channel  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  we  must  take  what  we  can  get,  and  it 
is  a  great  relief  to  get  any.  It  is  quite  eviilent 
there ’s  nothing  wrong  with  him.  I  don’t  allude  to 
his  conduct,”  said  Mr.  Felton,  with  a  sigh.  “  I 
mean  as  to  his  safety.  I  shall  call  on  her  to¬ 
morrow.” 

George  bade  his  uncle  good  night,  and  was  going 
to  his  own  room,  when  a  thought  struck  him,  and 
he  returned. 

“  It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  uncle,”  he  said, 
“  that  Mrs.  Bembridge  may  have  a  likeness  of 
Arthur.  From  the  account  you  give  of  her,  I  fancy 
she  is  likely  to  possess  such  trophies.  Now  you  may 
not  reijuire  to  use  such  a  thing  at  all,  and  ^’ou  have 
sent  for  one  under  any  circumstances ;  still,  when 
you  see  her,  if  you  consider  it  expedient,  you  might 
ascertain  whether  she  has  one  in  her  possession.  If 
her  information  is  not  satisfactory,  to  have  a  like¬ 
ness  at  hand  will  save  time.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIF.  SWORD  OF  DAMOCLES. 

Mu.  Fkltox  was  scrupulously  polite  towards 
women.  His  American  training  showed  in  this 
particular  more  strongly  than  in  any  other,  and 
caused  him  to  contrast  advantageously  with  the 
pompous  and  self-engrossed  Mr.  Carruthers  of  I’oyn- 
ings,  who  was  not  a  general  favorite  in  the  small 
society  with  whom  he  condescended  to  mix  while  in 
“  foreign  p.arts,”  as  he  carefully  designated  the  places 
of  his  sojourn  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
be  under  British  rule.  Mr.  Can’uthers  was  apt  to 
apologize,  or  rather  to  explain,  the  temporary 
seclusion  in  which  Mis.  Carruthers’s  delicate  health 
obliged  him  to  remain,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  encountered  any  of  bis  acquaintances,  with  a 
highly  oifensive  air  of  understanding  and  regretting 
the  loss  he  was  obliged*  to  inflict  upon  them ;  and 
the  innocent  and  worthy  gentleman  would  have 
been  very  much  astonished  if  it  had  Been  revealed 
to  him  that  his  condescension  had  generally  the 
effect  of  irritating  some  and  amusing  others  among 
the  number  of  its  recipients.  The  manners  of  his 
brother-in-law  were  at  once  more  simple  and  more 
refined.  There  was  no  taint  of  egotism  in  them, 
and,  though  his  engros-sing  cares,  added  to  a  natural¬ 
ly  grave  disposition,  made  him  serious  and  reserved, 
every  one  liked  Mr.  Felton. 

Except  Mrs.^  P.  Ireton  Bembridge,  who  disliked 
him  as  much  as  she  could  be  at  the  trouble  of  dis¬ 
liking  anybody,  —  which,  indeed,  was  not  much,  for 
her  real  nature  was  essentially  trivial,  and  her  affec¬ 
tions,  except  for  herself  and  her  enmities,  alike 
wavering,  weak,  and  contemptible.  Mr.  Felton 
neither  uked  nor  admired  the  brilbant  woman  who 
was  so  much  admired  and  so  very  much  “  talked 
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about”  at  Homburg;  but  he  said  nothing  of  his 
contumacious  dissent  from  the  general  opinion,  ex¬ 
cept  to  George,  and  was  gravely  courteous  and 
acquiescent  when  the  lady,  her  dress,  her  ponies, 
her  “  dash,”  and  her  wealth  —  the  latter  estimated 
with  the  usual  liberality  of  society  in  such  cases  — 
were  discussed  in  his  presence.  They  had  been 
pretty  freely  discussed  during  a  few  days  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  conversation  concerning  her,  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  uncle  and  nephew. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

“  The  Biglow  Papers  ”  and  “  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  ”  are  praised  very  heartily  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Spectator. 

Every  scrap  of  Mozart’s  music  bids  fair  now  to 
be  brought  before  the  public.  At  the  Fantaisies 
Parisiennes  of  Paris  the  management  is  promising 
“  L’Oca  ilel  Cairo,”  overlooking  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  complete  num^rs  of  the  score  exist.  At  Frank¬ 
fort  a  musical  society  has  been  performing  the  cho¬ 
ruses  to  “  King  Thamos.” 

“Mugby  JuxcTiox”is  as  popular  in  England 
as  in  America.  London  Fun  publishes  a  stjuib  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  written  by  a  neglected  wife :  — 

MuK^y  JuDCtioD !  Mugby  JaucUun  [  ” 

Thus  I  heard  a  wife  bewail, 

Uati  your  writer  no  compunction 
When  he  wrote  your  moviug  tale  f 
^^llome  he  came,  my  liMrd  and  master  — 

Never  word  he  spoke  to  me, 

As  beneath  some  dread  disaster 
Silent  sat  he  o'er  his  tea, 

Reading  you  with  greatest  unction, 

Mugby  Junction !  Mugby  Junction  !  ** 

La  Liherte  relates  the  following  good  story  of 
genealogists  in  general,  and  of  Kitterstein,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  in  particular.  The  first  Emperor  was  literally 
besieged  by  adepts  in  this  art,  who,  to  curry  favor, 
sent  him  magnificent  genealogical  trees,  in  which 
the  origin  of  his  family  was  traced  up  to  the  night 
of  time.  Ritterstein  spent  three  years  in  proving 
clearly,  and  without  any  awkward  gaps  or  missing 
links,  that  the  house  of  Bonaparte  descended  from 
Blondel,  the  troubadour,  to  whom  Richanl  Coeiir  de 
Lion  owed  his  rescue.  Napoleon  laughed  heartily  at’ 
this  proof  of  heraldic  lore,  and  said :  “  Ah  !  if  the 
plague  were  seated  on  the  throne,  geneali^ists  would 
make  out  that  its  ancestor  was  health.” 

The  foreign  journals  record  the  death  of  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Columbus,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  Duke 
of  Veragua,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Indies.  Those  titles,  granted  to  Columbus  with 
the  viceroyalty  of  Veragua,  were  ultimately,  on  the 
death  of  his  last  male  heir,  a  grandson,  continued 
to  the  son  of  his  granddaughter  Isabella,  who  mar¬ 
ried  into  a  branch  of  the  Braganzas.  The  Span¬ 
iards  always  claim  Columbus,  though  the  Genoese 
was  not  so  much  a  Spaniard  as  Napoleon  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  family  was  admitted  from  the 
first  to  real  c(juality  with  the  highest  grandees.  It 
has  survived  the  Spanish  dominion  in  America,  and 
the  Archduke  who  is  now  flying  from  Mexico  is  the 
direct  lineal  representative,  after  the  Kaiser  Francis 
Joseph,  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  whose  wife  found 
Columbus  his  first  ships. 

La  Pre.ise  gives  us  an  anecdote  which  conveys  a 
pleasant  impression  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
An  officer  was  taking  a  walking  tour  through  the 


mountainous  district  of  Isehl,  and,  having  lost  his 
way,  he  went  into  a  cottage  to  inquire  the  road. 
The  poor  woman  to  whom  it  belonged  instantly 
desired  her  little  boy  to  accompany  the  young  man 
to  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  show  him  which  path 
he  was  to  take.  This  service  having  been  faithfully 
performed,  the  officer  gave  the  child  money.  The 
boy  refused,  remarking  that  military  men  never 
had  money.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  the  young  officer,  “  how 
do  you  know  that  ?  ”  “  Because  my  brother  is  in 
the  army,  and  never  has  any.  My  mother  sold  her 
last  stack  of  com  this  very  day  in  order  to  send  him 
some.”  The  young  man,  touched  by  the  story,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cottage,  and,  leaving  his  purse  with 
the  poor  woman,  promised  to  protect  her  son.  The 
officer  was  the  Archduke  Maximilian. 

W E  find  the  following  graceful  verses  in  a  volume 
entitled  “Little  Alice  in  Wonderland,”  a  child’s 
book,  illustrated  by  Tenniel,  tind  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  Macmillan :  — 

“  White  Rose,  talk  to  me  ! 

I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Why  do  you  say  no  wont  to  me. 

Who  say  so  much  to  you  f 

“  I ’m  brinfcini;  you  a  little  rain, 

And  I  shall  be  so  proud, 

If,  when  you  feel  it  on  your  face. 

You  take  me  for  a  cloud. 

“  Here  I  come  so  softly,  , 

You  cannot  hear  roe  walking ; 

If  I  take  you  by  surprl.se, 

I  may  catch  you  talking. 

“  Tell  all  your  thoughts  to  me. 

Whisper  in  my  ear ; 

Talk  against  the  winter. 

Be  shall  never  hear. 

“  I  can  keep  a  secret 

Since  I  was  live  years  old  ; 

Tell  if  you  were  frightened 
When  first  you  felt  the  cold ; 

“  And  in  tlie  splendid  summer. 

While  you  flush  and  grow. 

Are  you  ever  out  of  heart. 

Thinking  of  the  snow  1  ” 

Mcstapu.a  P.vsiia,  Turkish  Commissioner  in 
Crete,  himself  confirms  a  story,  which  has  been  in 
circulation  for  some  time,  of  an  act  of  Pagan  hero¬ 
ism  in  that  island.  The  great  monastery  of  Arkadi 
was,  it  appears,  used  as  a  storehouse  and  refuge  for 
the  Cretans,  and  in  November  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  men  and  women,  whose  number  he  does  not 
give,  but  who  were  eertainly,  from  his  statement, 
above  GOO.  The  Greeks  say  450  of  these  were  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  The  Turks  surrounded  the 
buildings  with  4,000  men,  and  offered  an  amnesty  ; 
but  the  Cretans,  who  know  what  Turkish  amnesties 
are,  preferred  to  die.  The  Turks  accordingly  at¬ 
tacked,  and  the  Cretans,  waiting  an  opportune 
moment,  as  their  enemies  mounted  the  breach,  blew 
the  fort,  themselves,  and  the  Turks  into  the  air. 
Mustapha  Pasha  says  a  mine  unfortunately  ex¬ 
ploded,  but  he  does  not  say  who  fired  it,  and  does 
say  that  only  ninety  women  and  children  escaped. 
It  seems  certain  that  this  act  of  heroism  did  occur ; 
that  thousands  of  Candiote  families  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes ;  and  that  the  Greeks  are  nearly 
mad  with  excitement  and  grief  for  their  kinsmen. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  an  English  journal  says  : 
“  Ladies  who  wear  chignons  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  is  not  true  that  the  hair  for  chignons  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  corpses  of  people  who  die  in  hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  public  institutions.  When  death 
ensues  the  hair  becomes  brittle,  and  cannot  be 
curled  and  twisted  into  form.  Marseilles  is  the  great 
entrepot  for  the  trade  in  human  hair,  more  than 
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40,000  lb«.  weight  of  this  commodity  being  im- 
portt'd  there  annually,  chiefly  from  It^ly,  and  more 
particularly  from  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  States  of 
the  Church,  while  a  moderate  quantity  conies  from 
Spain  and  certain  departments  of  France.  The 
French  provinces  which  yield  the  largest  supply  are 
Brittany  and  Auvergne,  and  buyers  go  round  on 
marketAlays,  when  the  young  demoiselle  who  wishes 
to  dispo^  of  her  locks  mounts  a  wine-cask,  and, 
unloosening  her  headdress,  showers  down  her  hair. 
An  active  bidding  follows.  As  the  weight  of  hair 
in  an  ordinary  chignon  does  not  exceed  three 
ounces  and  a  half,  the  annual  quantity  imported  in¬ 
to  Marseilles  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  upwards 
of  180,000  headdresses.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
hair  arriving  at  this  port  is  there  made  up  and  re¬ 
exported  to  Algeria  and  Spain.  The  hairdressers 
of  Marseilles,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  engaged 
in  the  chignon  trade,  are  something  like  four  hun¬ 
dred  in  number ;  of  these,  four  large  houses  manu¬ 
facture  among  them  55,000  chignons  annually  for 
home  consumption  alone,  30,000  of  which  are  sent 
into  the  interior,  while  the  remaining  25,000  are 
disposed  of  in  Marseilles  and  the  suburbs. 

“  One  Parisian  house  in  the  Passage  des  Petits 
Pferes  retails  no  less  than  1 5,000  chignons  annually, 
at  prices  averaging  from  12  to  70  francs  each,  al¬ 
though  chignons  can  be  purchased  as  high  as  2-50 
francs.  Chignons  of  red  or  flaxen  hair,  which 
comes  chiefly  from  Scotland,  are  the  most  expen¬ 
sive.  When  the  hair  arrives  at  the  manufacturer’s, 
which  it  does  in  lai^  sacks  holding  something  like 
a  couple  of  hundred-weight  each,  it  is  thoroughly 
washed  in  hot  water  until  every  particle  of  grease 
is  removed  from  it ;  it  then  has  a  final  bath  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  when  perfectly  dry  is  passed  through  com¬ 
mon  flour. 


NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 

Ai.l  on  road  and  roof  and  ledge. 

And  the  icy  gable  edge. 

Cold  and  soft  the  fallen  snow-flake  evermore  is 
lying ; 

As  yielding  up  his  breath 
To  the  shadow-land  of  death 
In  a  weirdlike  hush  of  stillness  the  old  year  is 
a-dying. 

Never  murmur,  never  sound 
Wakes  the  deathlike  hush  around. 

Save  the  owls  that  in  the  churchyard  from  the 
belfry  tower  call. 

And  the  big  moon  lying  low 
Gleams  athwart  the  silent  snow, 

While  a  million  crystal  starlights  hang  their  lanterns 
over  all. 

Here  within  my  closet-room. 

In  the  deep  and  slumb’rous  gloom, 

I  watch  the  frosty  fire-light  in  the  ingle  rise  and 
fall,  — 

Like  elfin  sprites  at  play. 

In  a  mocking,  madcap  way 
The  lights  and  shadows  mingle  with  the  pictures  on 
wall. 

And  as  I  pondering  gaze 
On  the  flickering  winter  blaze. 

Old  fancies  ghostlike  haunt  me  in  thb  death-watch 
of  the  year ; 


While  dim  shadows  of  the  past. 

In  deep  cohorts  thick  and  fast. 

Come  thronging  on  my  senses  with  a  silent  sort  of 
fear. 

In  a  weirdly  shapen  dream. 

Old  faces  round  me  seem 

To  look  on  me  familiar  from  the  middle  of  the 
gloom. 

Till  fain  I  am  to  hear 
Old  footsteps  falling  near. 

Old  whispers  dropping  softly  all  about  the  curtained 
room. 

Daj’s  that  I  loved  to  know 
In  the  years  long,  long  ago ; 

Old  friendships,  long  forgotten,  in  the  golden  times 
of  j’ore ; 

Old  smdes  that  shed  their  light 
On  my  sorrow’s  darker  night. 

Seem  to  burst  in  newer  sunlight  on  my  soul  forever¬ 
more. 

Till  sadly  comes  the  thought 
How  each  dying  year  hath  brought 
Its  moral,  ever  changeless  through  the  lapses  of  all 
time. 

Of  memories  old  and  sad. 

Of  memories  sweet  and  glad. 

That  come  back  to  us  only  as  a  distant  belfry  chime. 

How  the  gala-days  of  life. 

And  the  darker  hours  of  strife. 

Come  and  go  by  chance  alternate  ere  we  know  that 
they  are  gone. 

How  each  for  one  brief  day  ' 

Treads  his  weary  pilgrim  way. 

Then  the  footsteps  of  his  travel  vanish  faintly  one 
by  one. 

How  life  is  one  wild  dream. 

Whose  record  doth  but  seem 
A  story  sad  and  checkered  of  aims  all  unfulfilled. 
Ever  toiling,  ever  panting. 

Ever  yearning,  ever  wanting. 

Till  the  restless  spark  forever  in  the  hollow  grave  b 
stilled. 

Gone  our  day-dreams  one  by  one  1 
As  the  sterner  task  is  done  ; 

For  the  Future  is  a  phantom  that  u  melted  all  too 
fast ; 

And  our  life-deeds  only  live 
As  the  rain-drop  that  doth  give 
A  tribute  all  unnoted  to  the  Ocean  of  the  Past 

Yet  grander  still  forsooth 
Updawns  the  glorious  truth  :  — 

That  all  our  meaner  efforts  tend  onwards  unto  one. 
When  all  the  earth  may  say. 

In  the  great  dread  Latter  Day,  — 

“  Yea,  truly  hath  the  purpose  of  the  ages  now  been 
done.’^ 

*  *  *  •  * 

Thus  I  dreamed,  till,  almost  fain 
To  chase  fancies  from  my  brain. 

Came  sudden  chimes  of  music  wild  and  sweet  upon 
mine  ear. 

And  I  watched  and  heard  again 
The  old  familiar  strain 

Of  bells  that  in  the  starry  night  rang  in  another 
year. 
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